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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The North British Presidential Address. 


THERE was fine progressive spirit, note, and substance in 
the Presidential Address of Mr. J. W. M‘Lusky, Chief Engi- 
neer and General Manager of the Glasgow Corporation Gas 
Department, to the members of the North British Gas 
Managers’ Association last Thursday; and its characteristics 
were in perfect harmony with those of the meeting as a 
whole. There is no question that the success of the efforts 
of gas men during the war and its aftermath—during the 
long years of great and varied adversity—is now showing 
itself in a very material harvest, and has brought into being 
alarge confidence, which is an excellent factor in the con- 
tinued making of progress. This is seen everywhere, and 
in no less measure in Scotland than elsewhere. In some 
directions things are shaping benevolently ; in others, the 
outlook is somewhat blurred, and certainly not so promising. 
Lut, in the main, we know there is less of which to complain 
in our industry than in some others, which it is not difficult 
for anyone to name. In such circumstances, the men of the 
industry can congratulate themselves in this (as Mr. M‘Lusky 
appropriately calls it) ‘* Wembley Year,” which has shown 
in manner never exceeded before what the industry is, and 
what it stands for, in human and industrial service. We 
know that there are many problems in works, in distribu- 
tion, in administration, still to be solved. Hoped for is 
success in their solution. Hoped for, too, is that with pro- 
gress new problems will arise. ‘“ Who,” asks the President, 
“wants to be free from problems, or to cease from striving 
to attain better and still better results?’ Echo answers, 
Who? There is no desire and no expectation of such free- 
dom, or of ceasing to realize higher results. If there were 
nothing more to be done, nothing better to achieve, the 
life of the professional gas man would become humdrum, 
‘and hardly worth living—in fact, there would be little need 
for the truly professional gas man; for all that would be 
necessary would be to learn the standards of highest achieve- 
ment, and work to them to the nearest degree permitted by 
surrounding circumstances. 

The President’s thoughts in composing his address had 
for their source the wonderful possibilities for development 
which lie ready for exploitation. Real development to-day 
is not to be secured by haphazard methods or a rest-and-be- 
thankful policy. The best results are only to be obtained 
by a scientificaily designed system, in every quarter of the 
operations of a gas undertaking. The President emphasizes 
this; and he believes, as we have long done, that the first 
essential is to have an adequate and trained staff, the mem- 
bers of which show by the results of their work that they 
deserve the fullest confidence. This is particularly the case 
on the service side. Service is constantly spoken of to-day ; 
it should also take a front place in our actions. Technical 
production has had chief consideration ; but to develop highly 
technical production and leave utilization to take care of 
itself is a one-sided policy, and an illustration of a serious 
deficiency in administrative acumen. The field for the work 
of trained service men is illimitable, if policy does not place 
upon them and their work too great restrictions. Naturally, 
the iower the price of gas and the cheaper efficient appli- 
ances, the more successful they can be in their endeavours. 
The President, in connection with gas charges, comments 
upon the price of coal and labour, respecting which there is 
little likelihood of any recession being made. But where the 

Price of gas is to-day 60 p.ct. or so above pre-war charges, 









it is cheap relatively to other commodities ; and in view of 
the higher percentages—1oo to 120 p.ct., contrasted with the 
pre-war period—of the costs of coal, labour, plant, and what 
not, the difference between them and the charges for gas is 
something much to the credit of the gas industry—more 
particularly having regard to the shameful sale to it of a 
large proportion of rubbish as good class gas coal! If 
the Government were strong enough to protect the country 
(which includes millions of wage-earning people, whose in- 
terests are supposed to be their first concern), they would 
make it a legal offence to exceed a maximum percentage 
of incombustibles in various classes of coal. But probably 
the Miners’ Federation would protest, as they are protest- 
ing against reparations coal, and threatening, unless a satis- 
factory explanation is forthcoming as to probable effects, to 
take action to protect the economic interests of the industry 
which gives them employment. 

There is agreement with the President as to the unsound- 
ness of the policy which cuts down the price of gas, regard- 
less of the financial effect upon future transactions. If, for 
instance, feduction is made without full provision for main- 
tenance and renewal, then the penalty will have to be paid 
some day, and by the consumers. Mr. Samuel Tagg, in his 
recent Presidential Address to the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers, made of this a strong point. Where systematic and 
adequate provision for maintenance is not made, there is a 
greater likelihood of violent fluctuations in the price of gas 
—in fact, we would go farther than Mr. M‘Lusky in this 
matter, and say that where there is systematic and adequate 
provision for maintenance, this is a means of keeping the 
price of gas lower than it would be otherwise, as inadequate 
maintenance must result in inefficient and uneconomical 
working, and such working results in a waste of money. 
There is in the address protest against the haphazard method 
of waiting for successful years to write down plant value out 
of revenue; and the President (as a municipal engineer) sub- 
mits as a sound financial policy the adoption of : (1) A com- 
pulsory sinking fund; (2) regularized depreciation calculated 
on the life of plant ranging from 2} p.ct. on gasholders to 
15 p.ct. on certain types of chemical plant, exclusive of land 
values ; and (3) systematic repairs.and renewals. When the 
statistical evidence of the widely varying capital and main- 
tenance charges in the industry is considered, there can be 
no denying the justification for the harshest criticism and 
condemnation of a too prevalent unsound financial policy. 
It would be superfluous to comment upon the details in the 
address of the extremely healthy financial policy pur- 
sued by the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee since the 
war, accompanying which there has been an extensive im- 
provement in works plant, and the district has had such 
attention bestowed upon it that copious gas supplies can 
be rapidly transferred to all its parts, enabling a minimum 
pressure of 35-1oths to be maintained at each of the 37 pres- 
sure-recording stations. Vigour has also been displayed in 
renewing service-pipes—some 17,370 having been dealt with 
in three years, while 46,540 yards of mains have been re- 
newed. If Glasgow had done nothing more than this in 
re-organizing and modernizing, we should have said: ‘* Well 
done!” But much more has been effected. One result of 
the work has been, with publicity and easy terms for acquir- 

ing gas-consuming appliances, that in the three years 32,983 
appliances have been fixed on hire terms. 
Many other matters are dealt witn in the address in a 
highly refreshing manner, and in some cases with graphical 
illustration. One of the questions discussed is the import- 
ance of the coke market, and the very. satisfactory contribu- 
tion that the first of the secondary products is at present 
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making torevenue. In connection with this, a strong appeal 
is made for regular attendance at the meetings of the Com- 
mercial Sections, and observance of the information gained. 
In these times, with the price of coal what it is, it is acutely 
necessary that the best possible revenue shall be obtained 
from coke and the other secondary products. Of course, 
the demand for coke will in the future, as always, have to 
follow the ordinary laws of supply and demand. But as in 
the case of gas so in that of coke, it is the demand upon 
which we must largely concentrate, in order to assure its 
maintenance at the, in any circumstances, highest possible 
level. One vital thing is to make the fuel as acceptable as 
it can be to the consumers. The point is made by the Pre- 
sident in dealing with the question of incombustibles in coal 
which are transferred to the coke. But he seems to mini- 
mize the presence of moisture in coke, in which connection 
he quotes certain comments of ours upon the paper which 
Mr. R. E. Gibson read at the last meeting of the Institution. 
Mr. M‘Lusky makes this remark: ‘“‘ Probably if the coke 
“ correspondence in the gas-works files were examined, it 
“ would be found that for one letter complaining of moisture 
“ there would be nineteen regarding incombustibles. The 
“ average buyer expects to get some moisture in whatever 
“ grade of coke is purchased, depending upon the method of 
“ quenching at the works.” The buyers of Glasgow coke 
are evidently to be complimented upon the fact that a large 
percentage of moisture is not purchased by them in the 
material which they require for combustion purposes, always 
assuming that their complaints of incombustibles are wholly 
due to solids, and not to liquids. That is not the case with 
coke in all areas. But we are glad to see that, though the 
President minimizes the point as to water in coke, he does 
not defend its presence beyond that which is unavoidable. It 
is a matter that cannot and must not be ignored, if coke 
demand is to be maintained when the circumstances for it 
are not so propitious as at present, with also consideration 
for the none too brilliant outlook for sulphate of ammonia, 
liquid products, and pitch. . 

The address includes information as to the old and new 
carbonizing plant at Glasgow ; and interpolated are sugges- 
tions as to matters to be considered when making selection 
of new plant—particularly as to the character of the cheapest 
practicable coal, its relation to declared calorific value, and 
the markets for coke and other products. We talk very 
much about thermal efficiencies ; running parallel with them 
should be financial efficiency. If a high thermal efficiency 
is consistent with the best financial efficiency, then the engi- 
neer so circumstanced is to be heartily congratulated. The 
references of the President to the Gas Regulation Act are 
excellent. Making, however, due allowance for the reasons 
advanced by him for the hesitation of municipal authorities 
to apply for Orders under section 1 of the Act (and which 
reasons would have been equally applicable to companies), 
every day now causes them to lose a measure of significance 
and acceptance. Local authorities are still not making appli- 
cation so fast as they should do; and therefore we can see 
the day approaching when compulsion will take the place of 
invitation. This will be a pity. Voluntary adoption is the 
preferable course; and there is no reason for longer delay. 
The experience gained has been completely satisfactory, and 
the therm system has a proved advantage not only to the 
commercial but the technical interests of the industry. 

Another feature of the address deals with the maintenance 
of consumers’ appliances, into which work Glasgow has 
gone with whole-heartedness. This portion of the address 
is so interesting and instructive, that on a future occasion 
special attention may be drawn to its lessons. Given a wise 
and broad administrative policy, we look, with the President, 
upon the prospects of the industry with the greatest assur- 
ance of a fulfilment which it is beyond the ability of men 
to estimate or define. 


William Young Memorial Lecture. 


WHEN the Committee of the North British Gas Managers’ 
Association invited Dr. A. Parker to deliver the William 
Young Memorial Lecture this year, they took a step which 
was highly consistent with the scientific work of the man 
whose memory will be perpetuated through succeeding 
generations of gas engineers in this particular manner. To 
those of us who have lived in fairly close proximity with 
the work of William Young, the lectures are not necessary 
to awaken interest in the genius and his work. But not 
all who are in technical office in the industry to-day have 
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similar closeness of association; and, as with passing time 
new men arrive, the lectures will create in their minds ip. 
terest in research and scientific thought which were lar ‘ely 
fundamental to modern practices in the making of gas and 
other products from the carbonization of coal. When, fol- 
lowing the invitation to Dr. Parker to deliver the lec‘ure 
this year, the President (Mr. J. W. M‘Lusky) sugge:ted 
that the lecturer should devote himself to giving in concise 
form the results of the researches of the Gas Investiga‘ion 
Committee into gas manufacture, thermal efficiencies, \c 
by different typical processes, he did a service to the gas in. 
dustry which will ‘be of inestimable value; for Dr. Pari:er, 
as will be seen by the reproduction of the lecture in other 
columns, has performed what to him was a congenial iask 
in manner which could only have been done by one who has 
lived in the work, and made of it a perfect study. The lecture 
will be read with immediate appreciation, and will therefore be 
of great use to professional men who want to learn of the why 
and the wherefore of matters appertaining to the processes 
of gas making, and who require in brief form suggestions 
as to methods of procedure such as cannot be so readily 
gathered from the full reports of the Gas Investigation Com: 
mittee. There have been complaints that the original re- 
ports are redundant in detail, and that through this the 
lessons of the researches are rendered somewhat inacces- 
sible to busy gas engineers. The complaint is not justified, 
The detail is the attestation of the completeness and accu- 
racy of the exploration. Moreover, there is always a pre- 
face to the reports indicating the results of the investiga- 
tion; and it is also customary for Prof. Cobb and the re- 
sponsible Research Chemist to submit a summary. Thus 
those are satisfied who need brevity ; those who are students 
of such work and require information as to every detail of 
the methods followed and experiences and results achieved 
during the progress of the investigation also have their 
wants satisfied. Now in the William Young Memorial Lec- 
ture we have further consolidation, in that the results of the 
whole of the investigations into gas manufacturing efficiency 
are brought together in handy form and in the plain fashion 
that was:an attribute of William Young himself in describ- 
ing his work and what he had learnt from it. We will not 
review here what is already a concise statement of a vast 
amount of work. We will leave the “ JouRNAL”’ to be well 
thumbed by the official gas makers in this country and the 
world over. That it will be we have confidence, in view of 
the interesting material placed before the North British 
Association last Thursday. In that material, not less im- 
portant than the Presidential Address is this useful com- 
pendium by Dr. Parker. 


Tendencies as Disclosed by the Returns. 


A HEALTHY tale is again told by the Board of Trade returns 
relating to statutory gas undertakings, of which Part |. for 


1923 has just been issued. This section gives particulars , 


as to the manufacture and sale of gas, the yield of secondary 
products, number of consumers, &c. It is really the part 
which presents the record of progress—indeed, the data, 
properly interpreted, accentuate the technical and business 
tendencies of these times in the industry far more than will 
the financial part, the statistics in which are subject to reduc- 
tions in the charges for gas, and the variations in the costs 
of materials and the market values of secondary products. 
The first tendency noted is that of consolidation. In the 
one year (1923), there were no less than eight undertakings 
absorbed by larger ones, and two changed ownership ; while 
two concerns appeared for the first time as statutory ones. 
On balance, the 790 statutory undertakings dealt with in 
the returns represent a reduction of six on those treated by 
the 1922returns. For comparative purposes, amalgamation 
and the two new small entries to statutory state do not make 
any material difference. The next thing noted is the gradual 
filling-up of the blanks in the calorific value column ; and 
we hope that the time is not far distant when no asterisks 
will appear to denote that a gas examiner has not yet been 
appointed. 

The next observed tendency is that the three years saw 
a greater proportion of coal gas made and less water gas; 
and this condition has been since maintained. This will be of 
interest to those agitators who wish for the imposition of a 
limit upon the carbon monoxide content of town gas. hie 
change is not due to their agitation, but is purely attribut- 
able to commercial reasons. An absorptive market for 
coke at a good price, and oil at 5$d.a gallon, naturally cause 
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a depression in the making of water gas, though the latter 
assists in the regulation of the conditions which tend to 
equalize the supply of coke to its demand. So it comes 
about that 1923 saw more coal carbonized than in 1922— 
16,460,632 tons, compared with 15,907,095 tons, or an in- 
crease Of 553,537 tons. But a more significant thing is 
that in 1920 17,566,316 tons were used, or 1,105,684 tons 
more than in 1923, although about 3000 million c.ft. more 
coal gas was made in the latter year than in the former one. 


We have not the respective therm values ; but it is generally | 


known that calorific value between 1920 and 1923 had very 
close equality. We can take it therefore that the great 
saving of coal and yet the increased production of gas as 
between 1923 and 1920 were due to the greater efficiency 
with which technical work proceeded within the industry. 
Advance in this direction has been considerable and fairly 
universal ; but part of it must be attributed to the fact that 
in 1920 and 1921 a great deal of plant renewal and exten- 
sion work was carried out which gave the industry the 
means of utilizing coal with more efficiency, and according 
to modern approved practices. Whatever the cause, the 
country has reason to be grateful to the industry for its 
economical utilization of the first of its natural assets. The 
total make of gas in 1923 was 259,849,536,000 c.ft. ; in 1922, 
252,070,321,000 c.ft.; in 1921, 249,019,732,000 c.ft. In 
these totals, the gradually ascending make of coal gas is ob- 
served: In 1923, the coal gas made was 217,756,730,000 c.ft.; 
in 1922, 201,963,546,000 c.ft.; and in 1921, 194,518,147,000 
cft. The production in 1923 was 15,793,184,000 c.ft. in 
excess of that of 1922, and 23,238,583,000 c.ft. more than in 
1g21. The average make of gas per ton of coal carbonized 
in 1921 was 12,330 c.ft.; in 1922, 12,696 c.ft.; in 1923, 
13,228 c.ft. An average increase per ton of about goo c.ft. 
in three years is excellent. The descent that was made in 
water-gas production during the three years is striking. In 
1921, 49,894,716,000 c.ft. of water gas was made; in 1922, 
43,946,129,000 c.ft.; and in 1923, 38,347,643,000 c.ft. In 
1923, 11,547,073,000 c.ft. less water gas was produced than 
in 1921, and 5,598,486,000 c.ft. less than in 1922. In addi- 
tion to coal gas and water gas, there is “‘ other gas,” which 
means Mond, Tully, carburetted hydrogen, semi-water gas, 
a little petrol air gas, and acetylene. “Other gas” sup- 
plies another remarkable decline. In 1921, the total was 
4,606,869,000 c.ft.; in 1922, 6,160,646,000 c.ft.; and in 1923, 
3:745,163,000 c.ft. When it is found that Mond gas in 1923 
was responsible for 2,723,181,000 c.ft. of this “other gas,” 
one appreciates still more the extent of the reversion to 
ordinary coal gas practices that there has been, due to a 
large extent to the causes already explained (which may be 
more or less temporary), and also to (shall we call them ?) 
difficulties well known to gas engineers. The decrease in 
the water gas made is again reflected in the reduction of 
the materials used in its manufacture. In 1921, the coke 
required for water-gas making was 1,254,122 tons; in 1922, 
1,057,y09 tons; and in 1923, 906,717 tons. The consump- 
tion of oil receded as follows: In 1921, 51,731,492 gallons 
were used; in 1922, 46,145,160 gallons; and in 1923, 
42,751,644 gallons. 

The higher efficiency in technical working is further em- 
phasized by the secondary products yield, the improvement 
of which has no direct proportion to the increase in the 
quantity of coal carbonized; and-particularly in respect of 
1923 over the preceding years. In other words, proportional 
improvement has been much exceeded. The coke and breeze 
Produced in 1923 was 11,098,169 tons; in 1922, 10,475,155 
tons; and in 1921, 10,404,702 tons. In 1923, 181,962,574 
gallons of tar were produced; in 1922, 169,770,531 gallons; 
and in 1921, 160,376,472 gallons. The yield of sulphate of 
ammonia in 1923 was 117,156 tons; in 1922, 113,373 tons; 
and in 1921, 115,979 tons. 

Business expansion is something more than a tendency in 
modern gas history. It is a very material fact, due not only 
to the additions to the number of consumers, but to the 
creased applications by them. In 1923, the sales were 
241,620,603,000 c.ft.—an increase of 9,023,814,000 c.ft. upon 
1922, and of 12,549,491,000 c.ft. upon 1g21. An interesting 
point is the extent to which ordinary consumers contri- 
buted to this increase. Their consumption in 1923 was 
150,255,712,000 c.ft, or 4,081,924,000 c.ft. more than in 
1922, and 8,488,680,000 c.ft. more than in 1921. We shall 
€xpeci this to go on with increasing vigour with the exten- 
Sion of the use of gas-fires. The consumption in 1923 of 
82,40; ,187,000 c.ft. by the prepayment consumers was 
480,124,000 c.ft. more than in 1922, and 2,1 18,529,000 c.ft. 











more than in 1921. Public lamps have also contributed a 
good increase. Their consumption in 1921 was 7,02 3,422,000 
c.ft.; in 1922, 8,203,938,000 c.ft. ; and in 1923, 8,965,704,000 
c.ft. The number of consumers in 1923 increased by 138,204 
compared with 1922, and by 251,040 compared with 1921. 
The ordinary consumers advanced by 43,970 to 3,579,107 in 
1923, or, contrasted with the 1921 figure of 3,488,ogo, by 
91,017—this in two years. The mileage of mains increased 
in the period at the rate of about 700 milesa year ; the figures 
being: 1923, 40,984'25 miles; 1922, 40,231°5 miles; 1421, 
39:547°75 miles. : 

With such data before them, perhaps our electrical con- 
temporaries will for a week or two cease to talk of the gas 
industry wasting away. We cannot hope they will remem- 
ber the highly satisfactory data longer than that, because 
experience has time and again shown how deplorably short 
are their memories. 


Labour and the Interdependence of Industry. 


THE veteran writer on sociology, Mr. Edward Carpenter, in 
a message to the Trade Union Congress last week, wrote: 
“ The world would be all right if the people in it had a grain of 
‘* common sense, or what comes to the samc thing, if they had 
“ a grain of real belief in the actual bedrock fact of their com- 
“ mon dependence on each other.” We have read thereports 
ot the proceedings at the Congress for indications of that real 
belief, and have failed to find it. What we discover is the 
old trade union leaders being violently attacked, and accused 
of being “in continual rapprochement with our enemies, the 
employing class.” Mr. Will Thorne was particularly singled 
out for abuse in this connection. It is the business of the 
leaders to be (as necessary) in continual consultation and ne- 
gotiation with the employing class, and for them to get into 
agreement with each other, if the interests of industries are 
to be maintained which give the workers earning power, 
instead of going to swell the. ranks of the unemployed. 
There is a common dependence ; but at the Congress its re- 
cognition was kept as far as possible in the background. 
While those who have fought the battles of the trade unions 
fearlessly, and have made themi a power in the land, were 
the subjects of gross vilification, the “‘comrades’’ from 
Russia were received with open arms, and cheered to the 
echo, These were representatives of the vanguard of 
communism ; and they came from the Bolshevist country 
which has sent to this one seeking loans from our capitalists. 
The noisy communistic element at the Congress did not re- 
alize this as an illustration of a “ common dependence upon 
each other.” But it is a significant fact, and may be a 
rather unpleasant one for the communists, who are doing 
their best to disrupt the great trade union movement in this 
couutry, and to make it subservient to their rule and fanati- 
cal doctrines. 

The trade unions of the country have of late lost tre- 
mendously in membership. The high peak of a few years 
ago in the membership curve stands very prominent ; being 
accentuated by the subsequent rapid descent. The latter co- 
incides with the rise in influence of the communist element in 
the control of the trade unions. They make no secret of 
this, or of their intentions. They plunfe themselves, in fact, 
upon what they are doing. With them there is no “real 
belief in the actual bedrock fact of a common dependence 
upon each other.” The Industrial Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of Great Britain has made all this clear by 
sending an official communication to the Press, which 
announces that “ we are working to transform trade unions 
from purely pacific organizations into mass organizations 
for revolutionary activity.” There is no ambiguity about 
that. They are assiduously working within the trade unions 
themselves. And it is boasted that at the recent “ Mino- 
rity Movement” Congress there were 270 delegates, repre- 
senting 200,000 revolutionary trade unionists. The election 
of “Comrade ”’ Cook as Secretary of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion is claimed as a notable victory. They profess a very 
real confidence in their insidious methods of working. 
“ With the inculcation of the unions with communist, pro- 
“‘ paganda and the establishment of revolutionary nuclei, 
“ we will gradually be able to weed-out those leaders who 
“are enemies of the proletariat, and then we will be in a 
“ position to throw out a final challenge to the forces of 
“ Capitalism, and the class war, instead of being a slogan, 
‘“‘ will be a fact.” The old trade unionists appear to regard 
some of the dreams of the communists, as constituting, not 
a forward, but a reactionary movement. We agree with 
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them. Certain of the trade union veterans have been 
interviewed as to what they think of the communist boast. 
They smile; and a typical statement is one by Mr. J. Sexton, 
M.P.: “The communists at this Congress have had every 
‘“‘ consideration and fairness shown them; but they have 
“been absolutely washed out. Many of the things which 
“the blatant young men are demanding could be obtained 
‘“ by constitutional means, and the communists should help 
“to achieve them in this way. But by their present atti- 
“ tude they are, instead of lessening the difficulties of the 
“ present day, intensifying them.” Again we agree. 

It is no doubt due to them that of late there has been, and 
is still, so much unrest in industry. But against these ac- 
tivities the real trade unionists must exercise the strongest 
possible resistance, keep to the constitutional path, and 
govern their own actions by what is the best possible for the 
industries whose workers they represent. Some of the re- 
quests which the leaders are urged to father and press for 
are made without regard to the fundamental economic in- 
terests of industry, and without consideration to the common 
dependence of industries upon each other. In the gas in- 
dustry, the workers are well considered, and have regular 
employment. There are a million-and-a-quarter of unem- 
ployed in other industries, which are struggling to recover 
lost ground.. Some of those industries rely upon gas, coke, 
and other materials produced by gas-works. If the prin- 
ciple of a common dependence of industries were universally 
recognized by gas workers, there would never be a demand 
made that—with good conditions already enjoyed by them 
—was inconsistent with the fundamental economic state of 
the gas industry and of other industries which depend upon 
it for productions. And even if there were not this interde- 
pendenceof industries, the stability of the gas industry should 
be of the first importance to the workers, with electricity, coal, 
and oil competing more seriously thanever. And it may be 
that in secondary products—we know definitely it will be so 
with sulphate of ammonia—the position of the industry will 
be less dependable in the future than it has been in the past. 
A just agreement exists in the industry in respect of wages 
and conditions; and there should be no further interference 
with it until it expires, or until conditions so change as to 
justify an alteration. The interests of the industry have 
first to be considered, in order to continue the permanence 
of employment. Therefore nothing should be done at any 
time to hamper the efforts of those who are working to in- 
crease business, which increase would givé more employ- 
ment; and in this connection the recognized unions of the 
industry should help to resist the impeding operations of 
those unions outside the constitution of the Joint Industrial 
Council for the Gas Industry who are trying to secure an 
increase of their own membership from it, and so are caus- 
ing difficulty, These are not the ways to help in a general 
industrial revival in this country. To counter competition 
and increase demand, the gas industry wants to sell its 
primary product at still lower prices; and as they are re- 
duced, those employed in the industry will see a greater and 
greater assurance of their own future employment, which is 
not unimportant. 








Petrol and Benzole. 


The price of standard brands of petrol has been reduced by 
33d. This means that the standard brands will be sold at 1s. 7}d. 
per gallon, and commercial brands at 1s. 5}4. per gallon in tins 
and from pumps in England and Wales. In Scotland the price 
will be 1d. more, and in Ireland 2d.more. The National Benzole 
Company, Ltd., announce that the retail price of “ National ” 
benzole mixture “ fifty-fifty ” and “ National” benzole.is reduced 
by ‘34d. per gallon. The retail prices are now: “ National” ben- 
zole, 1s. 11$d.; and “ National” benzole mixture, 1s. 7d. The 
price for Scotland will continue to be 1d. above that in England. 


Councillors and Contracts. 


Two Aldermen of the Leeds City Council have handed in 
their resignations—one of them being Alderman Braithwaite. 
These follow the late Mr. Justice Bailhache’s judgment in the action 
brought against the Alderman named, upon whom only a nominal 
penalty was imposed, which suggests the view of his Lordship 
that, in this case, a legal error had uowittingly been committed. 
Through the contract with his company, it appears the ratepayers 
of the city have saved many thousands of pounds, owing to the 


requires. It is stated that Alderman Braithwaite still intends to 
prosecute an appeal. If unsuccessful, there should be, in our 
opinion, an amendment of the law in accordance with the views 
expressed in our first editorial article last week. 


Far-Reaching Effects of the Judgment. 


Dealing with the decision in an article in the “ Daily Tele. 
graph,” a Legal Correspondent says its wider implications have 
yet to be realized. The fact is that the prohibition in the uni. 
cipal Corporations Act is only one of a large number which affect 
not only the vast majority of men holding public offices, from 
members of Parliament downwards, but many business men in 
their private capacity. ‘The Act disqualifying men interested in 
Government contracts from membership of the House of Commons 
was passed in 1782; and its saving clause appears to be wide 
enough to cover any member of a company, whatever office he 
holds init. But the disqualifying sections in other statutes are 
much more in accordance with the model of the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act; and Mr. Justice Bailhache’s decision, if followed, 
would probably apply tothem. Thus among the persons covered 
are guardians of the poor (under the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1834), parish councillors (Local Government Act, 1894), public 
commissioners (Commissioners Clauses Acts, 1847), directors of 
gas, electricity, and water supply companies (Companies Clauses 
Act, 1845), employees of local councils (under the Public Health 
Acts) ; and no doubt other examples could be cited. in respect 
of private business interests the same veto, with the same saving, 
governs the office of director in any company which has adopted 
for its articles ‘ Table A’ of either the old Act of 1862 or the pre- 
sent Act of 1908, and would no doubt appear in articles of any 
other company, unless excluded for special reasons. A clause on 
the same model is contained in a vast number of partnership 
deeds. The present decision does not cover the case of an ordi- 
nary, as opposed to a managing, director ; but anyone who is on 
the board of more than one company will do well to take legal 
advice as to his position, unless it is quite certain that such com- 
panies have no dealings with each other, or his case is covered by 
the articles of both companies. And partners who hold director- 
ships should also look to the engagement into which they have 
entered by their common deed.” 


Fuel Energy and Labour. 


A singular instance of mistaken judgment is found in the in- 
terest of the Labour Party in electricity, rather than in gas. We 
are not asking for that interest, because when the Labour Party 
sets eyes favourably on anindustry it at once books it for National- 
ization, with which we are in disagreement. Inthe final articleon 
“ Fuel Energy ” in the ‘ Daily Telegraph ” (the previous ones were 
noticed in the “ Journat ” last week), “ An Independent Scientist” 
calls attention to the special interest that the fuel industry has for 
iabour; but in this connection he omitted to mention the vast use 
for lighting and cooking and other heating to which gas is put to- 
day in the homes of the working class. This fact alone should in- 
duce labour to put forth all its energies to develop still further the 
potentialities of gas as a heating and labour saving agent in the 
homes of their fellows. The writer of the articles directs atten- 
tion to how a part of the fuel industry—and what he says points 
definitely to gas—can show a great number of attempts towards 
a better industrial society than ordinarily prevails. He mentions 
what is done through the sliding-scale of gas prices and dividend 
—a good security against profiteering. He refers to co-partner- 
ship, and speaks of a great deal of nonsense being talked regard- 
ing it. It not only gives the workers participation in profits, but 
it gives them a good insight into the control and management of 
industry. Allusion is made to joint industrial councils, and to 
municipal ownership of gas and electricity supplies. There is also 
commendation of the gas and electricity branches of the fuel in- 
dustry, because they bring back into industry generally something 
of the scientific skill and the need for high mental qualifications 
which industry in many branches has in these days of repetition 
work completely lost. Both industries, too, are enormously im- 
proving the conditions of work. The more scientific use of fuel 
is of direct interest to every worker. 


Slippery Roads. 


For some time past there have been complaints regarding the 





situation of supplies which the company possess, and the city 


slipperiness for horses and cars of tar-surfaced roads in certain 
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states of the weather. The Ministry of Transport announce that, 
in view of the complaints, the Minister recently invited representa- 
tives of the principal firms associated with the present types of 
paving to meet officers of the roads department for a general dis- 


cussion of the question. As a result,a small Committee has been 
set up, on which the roads department is represented, to under- 
take immediate investigations and experiments, which it is hoped 
will lead to a solution of the difficulty. 


London Traffic Act. 


The Ministry of Transport fixed Sept. 1 as the “ appointed 
day” for bringing into operation section 1 of the London Traffic 
Act, which deals with the constitution and appointment of the 
London Traffic Advisory Committee; and Oct. 1 as the “ap- 
pointed day ” for the purposes of the other provisions of the Act. 
It appears that the object in deciding on an earlier date for the 
operation of section 1 is to enable the Minister to proceed at once 
with the making of rules of procedure for the constitution of the 
Joint Committees of local authorities to be appointed for the 
nomination of representatives of the local authorities on the Ad- 
visory Committee. Most of the local authorities concerned will 
be holding their first meetings after the summer recess in Octo- 
ber; and it is important that advantage should be taken of these 
meetings to secure the appointment of the local authority repre- 
sentatives on the Advisory Committee, so that the Committee 
may be able to get to work with the least possible delay. 








Indicating Relief Holder Contents. 

Mr. T. D. Miller illustrates in the “ American Gas Journal” a 
device which was the outcome of a desire to read with reasonable 
exactness the amount of gas made at each run of a water gas set. 
The dial utilized for recording was taken from an old wet meter, 
and it was attached to a two-lift relief holder. The toothed wheel 
which sets in the main shaft of the drum has 60 teeth, and actu- 
ates a six-tooth pinion on the shaft carrying the hand of the dial 
indicating roo ft. at each division. The perimeter of the main 
drum on which the cord winds in the spiral groove is equal to the 
vertical depth of the holder, which will contain 10,000 c.ft. When 
the holder cups, the perimeter of the drum must become less in 
proportion as the lower lift of the holder is larger in capacity than 
the upper. The transition from the larger to the smaller drum 
is accomplished by conic thread. Great accuracy is impossible 
in such a device, owing to the oscillation of the holder, but the 
readings are as accurate as is necessary for the purposes for 
which they are required. The spiral drum is cast of white metal, 
and mounted on a brass shaft. The cord used should be a soft 
brasscable. The counter-weight can be suspended from a smaller 
drum on the main shaft, so as to make the travel of the weight 
less, or it can be made to wind on the main drum and run beside 
the holder column. The dial is placed on the operating floor of 
the generator to be read after each run. 





—_— 


Gas Temperatures in Underground Mains. 


Some time ago, in connection with a large distribution system 
supplying coke-qven gas in the Pittsburgh district, the question 
came up of the relative temperatures of the gas and the ground 
adjacent to the main, and the drop in temperature and pressure 
in so large a main for great distances, and actual data were col- 
lected. The pipeline involved was a 40-in. welded steel line about 
7 miles long. With the exception of a few bridges, &c., the whole 
of the pipe was underground. At the time of the tests, the volume 
of gas pumped from the compressor station averaged 2} million 
cft.an hour. The readings were taken in August, withan average 
atmospheric temperature of 81° Fahr., and a ground surface tem- 
perature of 86°. The gas leaving the compressor station was 
Practically at a constant temperature of 192° Fahr. The ground 
temperature was taken about 6 in. from the main, digging the 
thermometer well in. By means of curves, Mr. F. M. Reiter, of 
Midland (Pa.), who is connected with the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel 
Company, shows, in the pages of the “Gas Age-Record,” the 
results of the observations. At 3500 ft. distant from the com- 
Pressor station, the temperature of the gas was 166°, and of the 
ground adjacent 140°; at 19,200 ft. distant, the figures were 95° 
and 93°; at 28,200 ft., 88° and 88°; and at 37,000 ft., 79° and 79°. 
The drop in temperature of the gas for the first 5,000 ft. averaged 
about 6° per 1000 ft. After 20,000 ft., however, the gas and 
ground temperatures were practically equalized, and the drop in 
gas temperature was approximately only o°6° Fahr. per rooo ft. 

he drop in pressure after the first 10,000 ft. appeared to aver- 
age about o'r Ib, per 1000 ft. 


<i 
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‘ Gas for Brick Firing.—Gas is now being used exclusively by 
he Co!umbus (Ga.) Brick and Tile Company for the firing of kilns 
and the burning of tile products. The results have been highly 
fraiitying ; for in addition to an increase in total production under 
be Same manufacturing conditions as prevailed before, a much 

tter quality brick and tile are produced, 





PERSONAL. 





The late Mr. Thomas Crossley has been succeeded as Engineer 
and Manager of the Guernsey Gas Light Company, Ltd., by the 
former Assistant Manager, Mr. F. H. ARNoLD, who had co-operated 
with him for over forty years. 


The Colne Town Council have placed on record their apprecia- 
tion of the services of Mr. W. E. GLapstone, who for nine years 
was Assistant Gas Engineer and Manager to the Colne Corpora- 
tion, and whose appointment with the Colombo Gas Company, 
Ceylon, was noticed in the “ JournaL” for Aug. 20. 


Some changes in the personnel of the administrative staff of 
Messrs. C. & W. Walker, Ltd., have recently been made. Mr. 
G. F. HANDEL BEarp, of Manchester, whose name will be well 
known to many gas engineers in connection with “ Bearscot” 
patents, has been appointed General Manager. Mr. R. J. MiL- 
BOURNE retains his position as Managing Director. The Secre- 
taryship, rendered vacant by the sudden death of Mr. W. Cottrell, 
has been filled by the appointment of Mr. H. A. L. Bay ey, 
A.C.A., of Horsehay, Salop. Mr. A. W. CLarKE, who has been 
with the firm for over 35 years, has been promoted to the Assis- 
tant Secretaryship. 

Mr. JAMEs Horne has just retired from active service with 
Messrs. Vickers, Ltd. Joining the Barrow factory in August, 1898, 
as Chief Hydraulic Engineer to the Company, Mr. Horne’s special 
work has been the designing of heavy gun mountings and acces- 
sory mechanisms; and to his brilliant gifts in this direction have 
been added a commercial acumen and a soundness of general 
judgment which have been of much value to the Company. Mr. 
Horne has acceded to the request of the Directors that his ser- 
vices may still be available to them in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Ratpu Crawrorp, the Chairman of the Morpeth Gas 
Company, who for many years has been prominently identified 
with the commercial and public life of the town and district as 
Manager of Lloyds Bank, Morpeth, and who retired from banking 
three months ago, was recently the recipient of tangible tokens that 
will ever be a reminder to him of his long and pleasant association 
with the life of the town and neighbourhood. His service at 
Lloyds Bank and its predecessor in Morpeth extended over a 
period of 46 years, and for the last 27 years he was Manager. The 
presentation ceremony took place in the Town Hall, in the presence 
of a large and representative gathering; the gifts comprising a 
mahogany writing table, a silver soup tureen and ladle, a pair 
of silver candlesticks, and an illuminated album containing an 
address, portraits, and a facsimile of the signatures of the sub- 
scribers on vellum, together with zo guineas, to be donated at the 
wish of the recipient to the Vasser-Smith Fund of Lloyds Bank. 
The presentation was made by Sir George Renwick, Bart. From 
the staff at the bank Mr. Crawford received a silver inkstand and 
silver and crystal penholder. 
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OBITUARY. 








It is with sincere regret that we have to record the death of 
Dr. Eustace Lirscoms, which was the result of a boating acci- 
dent, on Aug. 25, at Trégastel. A member of one of the oldest 
St. Albans families, he was born in the city, and the whole of his 
life was spent in its service. Dr. Lipscomb was 64 years of age, 
and during a full life has been prominently connected with the 
civic affairs of St. Albans, to the mayoralty of which city he was 
elected in 1909. Among the many appointments which he held 
was that of the Chairmanship of the St. Albans Gas Company. 


We are sorry to have to announce the death, at the age of 67, 
of Mr. Tuomas Cross.Ley, Engineer and Manager of the Guern- 
sey Gas Light Company, Ltd., who passed away on Monday, the 
25th ult. He had been in very indifferent health since the begin- 
ning of the year, but was on duty for about an hour only a few 
days before his death, which was caused by heart and kidney 
trouble. In 1863 Mr. Crossley’s father became Engineer, Man- 
ager, and Secretary of the Company, a position which he held 
until his death 22 years later. He was succeeded by his son, 
whose death will be sincerely mourned by the island community 
he served so long and so well. Mr. Crossley was a member of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers. 








The Rising Generation.—It is essential that girls should be 
taught cooking and other domestic subjects by qualified teachers, 
in order to prevent ignorance in the matter of food values and 
food preparation being perpetuated in the next generation. That 
many education authorities are alive to the need for such training 
is shown by the growing number of modern cooking appliances 
which are being installed in schools where domestic subjects are 
taught. Interesting photographs and particulars of domestic eco- 
nomy class-room equipment in elementary and secondary schools, 
domestic economy training centres, colleges, and so forth are in- 
cluded in the current issue (No. 126) of ‘ A Thousand-and-One 
Uses for Gas;" and a copy of this publication (which can be 
obtained free of charge on application to the Secretary, the 
British Commercial Gas Association, No. 28, Grosvenor Gardens, 
S.W.1), should be on the book-shelves of every education au- 
thority, school manager, and school teacher, 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Ir is at the present time rather amusing to read our electrical con- 
temporaries. Hardly a week passes without, in every one of them, 
there appears a reference to the political adoption of electricity. 
One or two pray that the politicians would 
give the industry a little rest; the others 
are for grasping the help which politi- 
cians—such as Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Snowden—say they are prepared to give the industry. But 
there is a cloud of vagueness over it all. The arguments of those 
who would gladly receive their aid show no solid substratum, 
which is very important when the uninitiated affect to show the 
men of a highly technical industry the way to its salvation and 
development. A man may be highly cultured and a master in one 
part of the world’s affairs, but he may be a positive mountebank 
when he comes to dabble in interests of which he knows nothing. 
Before one endowed with commonsense attaches himself to the 
proposals of such men, he should protect himself by saying: 
“Show me the details, and the computations of cost and probable 
profit, and then I will tell you what I think.” But here we have 
the spectacle—it is really humorous to the technical observer—of 
men associated with an industry pleading support for the politi- 
cians before they know completely what their schemes involve. 
The “ Electrician” considers that the work that is put forward 
politically will before long be of the greatest benefit to every in- 
dustry in the country—the electrical industry above all. This 
being so, our contemporary “ insists” that the electrical industry 
should support the proposals. The industry will smile. Just 
fancy the “Electrician” insisting upon the electricity industry 
doing something of which probably the greater number of com- 
petent electrical men donot approve. But as it “insists,” will the 
industry comply? If‘ they” [the electrical industry is singular | 
do not, our contemporary warns it that they” have lost a chance 
such as will never recur. 

The same paper disagrees with the view 
that the expenditure on the politically 
fathered schemes will not be remunera- 
tive. We would rather give electrical ex- 
perts credit for not having left to Messrs. Lloyd George and Snow- 
den the formulating of electrical projects which would be of vast 
benefit to the industry. They would surely have been discovered 
before this, or, if already discovered, would have been carried out, 
had there been anything so remarkably clever and remunerative 
about them. As a matter of fact, there is nothing new about 
them. Similar ideas have been heard of before; they are merely 
resuscitations in a new form of verbiage. But when previously 
presented, men came to the conclusion, after investigation, that a 
vast expenditure for a little result was not worth while. Pru- 
dence and prodigality do not reside together. But with the sug- 
gestion that the proposals of the politicians will not be remunera- 
, tive, the “ Electrician” totally disagrees. That settles it. The 
Government may push ahead. There is nothing more to be said. 
Our contemporary is satisfied, before it knows anything about 
what it all means, and whatit all involves. But we ought to point 
out that our contemporary draws a little protection about itself 
by adding: ‘ It may not be remunerative at once; but few enter- 
prises, even those from one privately owned, are at first.” We 
do not exactly know what is meant by “ even those from one pri- 
vately owned ;” but let that pass. Earlier in the article the view 
is expressed that the industry should show that they support the 
proposals; and then a warning is uttered against going too fast. 
The latter is a philosophical suggestion ; but it is illogical to ask 
_ for support while ‘‘ the great need at the moment is agreement on 
general principles.” If that is a great need, then why be so posi- 
tive on the matter as to “insist” that the electrical industry sup- 
port the proposals? It also seems that there is considerable sup- 
pressed excitement in the industry over the proposals, as we read 
that “ details can be worked out later in a calmer atmosphere.” 
The fact that there is opposition by financial and political inter- 
ests within the industry is regarded asa serious matter. It is ad- 
mitted that it is natural to discover how a scheme affects one’s 
pocket. “But once again we insist [the ‘we’ is the ‘ Electri- 
cian ’] that this is not a normal occasion ; and we sincerely hope 
that the effect of these proposals’on the whole industry both now 
and in the future will be given full weight to the exclusion, if ne- 
cessary, of a part of the industry only.” But why hesitate, see- 
ing that our contemporary pronounces that the proposals contain 
“the elements of the truly great”? Then we get ashock. We 
have the appeal for support for the proposals which have been 
made by politicians. There is the plea for unity over them; and 
then we read that “if electrical development is once again to be 
made the sport of politicians, we may as well say farewell to pro- 
gress for years to come.” That is unkind to the politicians, in 
view of the fact that the proposals come from them—proposals 
of indefinite form which commend themselves to the wisdom 
of the ‘‘ Electrician.” 


Support for Vague 
Schemes, 


Prophecy and 
Remunerativeness, 


We have recently seen that there is a 
scheme on paper for developing, at West 
Mersea, Essex, the generation of elec- 


tricity by the rise and fall of the tides. 
Apparently the promoters of that scheme are of opinion that they 


Harnessing the 
Tides, 





— 


have solved all the problems imposed by Nature in her most un. 
helpful mood. The “ Electrical Review” calls attention to the 
fact that during the past century hundreds of patents have been 
taken out in respect of schemes to utilize the energy of the seq 
tides ; but so far no real solution of the problem has been found, 
The problem is extraordinarily great, as Nature has refused to 
confer constant power upon the tides. Not only have they inter. 
mittent strength in the same day with several hours of ineptitude, 
but the strength of the tides varies from day to day. France is 
going to experiment with the view definitely to ascertain whether 
it is possible efficiently, and at the same time economically, to use 
tidal power in the generation of electrical energy. The Société 
Financiére pour |’Industrie are going to make the experiment with 
the financial support of the French Government—a Special Act 
having been passed to enable this to be done. The “ Electrical 
Review ” has published details of the proposed experiment; and 
it points out the problems that have to be attacked in connec. 
tion with it. Wedraw upon our contemporary’s information. It 
states that of the various methods that have been devised to uti- 
lize tidal power, that which employs a double-acting reservoir 
has been adopted. With this system the plant is subject to two 
stops per twelve hours, during the periods of high and low tide, 
To permit of continuity of electricity generation, an auxiliary 
plant is necessary to work during the periods of idleness of the 
main plant, and towards the end of the working periods, when, 
owing to the relatively low head of water, very little power is 
exerted on the turbines. Even when the system of water storage 
has been decided upon, the problem is not solved, for the ques- 
tions of variable height and volume delivery have to be taken into 
account. During one and the same tide, the effective power, 
while the turbines are running, may vary from 1 to 4. Again, 
within a single week, between a neap tide of (say) 15 ft. and a high 
tide of 36 ft., the power may varyin theratioof 1 to 10. Evenif 
an approximate estimate be taken of an average fall of a third 
of the maximum amplitude of the tide, much will depend on the 
system selected and the method of running the electrical machi- 
nery. In certain cases it might be possible to rely on a full 
utilization of two-thirds of the power available. It will therefore 
be appreciated that in view of such diverse theoretical conditions, 
their solution can only be arrived at by a practical experiment on 
a large scale such as is now being undertaken in Finistére. Thus 
the three main difficulties to be overcome are: (1) A turbine sys- 
tem similar to that utilized for waterfalls of a constant and regular 
character cannot, in the case of a tidal plant, be adopted off. 
hand, for experiments will require to be made in relation to vari- 
able falls both as to volume and height. (2) A constant delivery 
speed not being possible, attention must be paid to the important 
question of the coupling of the generators and motors to secure 
running at constant frequency. (3) There is a whole range of 
hydrodynamical and hydraulic problems to be studied, especially 
with regard to phenomena hitherto unapproached, among which 
may be mentioned the effects of currents and eddies near the plant, 
which can only be examined through the medium of barrages of 
ample dimensions. 
The experiment is going to be an actual 
working one, and thoroughly well carried 
out with the view of securing a proper 
solution of the problems mentioned inthe 
foregoing paragraph. The installation will be known as the Aber 
Vrac’h. The selection of this particular part of the Finistére 
coast for the purpose of the experiment was mainly based on the 
fact that it fulfils the following conditions: (a2) That while ona 
sufficiently large scale, it shall not be toocostly. (b) That it shall 
not be too far away from suitable centres of energy consumption. 
(c) That tides of sufficient amplitude shall be available. The 
installation will comprise a tide-operated station near Port de 
Paluden (Lannilis), an auxiliary station on the River Diouris with 
barrage-reservoir, and a 30,000-volt transmission line to Brest. 
The work at the tide-operated station in the estuary will include 
a barrage, 492 ft. long and from 39 to 58} ft. in width. It will 
comprise three ferro-concrete caissons, the central one being 
furnished with four turbine chambers, while the other two, 
located symmetrically on each side, will accommodate the sluices 
and their operating mechanism. A masonry wall will connect 
the reservoirs with the land abutting on the estuary; while in order 
to permit the passage of vessels at high tide, a 33-ft. gate working 
very much on the lines of a lock and capable ot opposing both the 
flood and ebb tides, will be provided. {t does not look as though 
a low capital expenditure may be anticipated. 
Later on the Electricity Commissioners 
Work of the Electri- will issue a full report as to their pro- 
city Commissioners. ceedings during the year ending March 31. 
Meantime the report of the Minister ol 

Transport gives a general indication of what has transpired. In 
the course of the year, the South-East Lancashire and South- 
West Midlands Electricity Districts Orders came into operation; 
while the North Wales and Mid-Lancashire Orders were con: 
firmed. The East Midlands Order had not been confirmed «t the 
date of the report. The Minister confirmed 65 Special (Orders 
made by the Commissioners ; 32 of them were promoted by com- 
panies, 28 by municipalities,and 5 by individuals. The Orders 
made granting a revision of maximum prices numbered 55; public 
inquiries having been held in 13 cases. An Order has also beet 
made for the cesser of the powers of the undertakers under the 


The Proposed 
Experiment. 
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Somerset and District Electric Power Act, 1903. Consent was 
given to the erection of overhead lines under 101 Acts or Orders. 
Six applications for wayleaves were dealt with. In four cases 
consent was granted, andrentals were prescribed; in one case where 
a settlement was arrived at, no consent was necessary; while in 
another the route was altered, and the application withdrawn. 
Fees have been fixed for the examination and testing at the 
National Physical Laboratory of meter types submitted to the 
Commissioners for approval. 


Progress was made during the year with | 


Other Work. the reorganization of the supply of elec- 


tricity in various districts. 
to the approved schemes which were in an advanced stage at the 
beginning of the year, the Commissioners published other ap- 
proved schemes in respect of six further districts, and held or 
commenced local inquiries in respect of five of them. They gave 
consent in the case of 26 applications relating to the establish- 


ment of new generating stations (ten statutory and sixteen non- | 
statutory), to 92 applications relating to the extension of existing | 


generating stations, and to 26 applications relating to the estab- 
lishment of main transmission lines. The new generating stations 
sanctioned represent the initial installation of approximately 
53,000 Kw. of generating plant; while the authorized extensions 
of existing stations represent the installation of approximately 
428,000 Kw. of generating plant—the total capacity of the plant 
sanctioned being approximately 481,000 kw. In the course of the 
year 542 applications were received from local authority under- 
takers for sanction to borrow money for electricity purposes. At 
the beginning of the year, there were 123 applications received in 
previous years which had not been disposed of. Sanctions were 
issued in respect of 547 applications; 17 applications were trans- 
ferred to other departments or were withdrawn by the authorities 
concerned—leaving 101 applications in respect of which no loan 
sanction had been issued up to March 31 last. Thetotal amount 
of the loans sanctioned was £9,836,987. 





In sixteen cases approval | 





has been given to agreements being entered into between autho- 
rized undertakers for mutual assistance or for the taking of bulk 
supplies; and 80 Orders have been made permitting authorized 
undertakers to supply electricity to specific premises situate out- 
side their authorized areas of supply. 


Approval was given to an estimate sub- 
mitted by the Electricity Commissioners 
of their receipts and expenditure during 
the financial year ending March 31 last, 


Cost of the Com- 
missioners. 


| The amount of the estimate was £75,000 (compared with £79,000 


In addition | 2 
| administration expenses of the Commissioners, and / 30,750 in re- 


for the previous year), comprising £44,250 in respect of the net 


spect of the repayment to the Treasury of the second instalment 
of the advances made to meet the expenses of the Commissioners 
during the first two years after the passing of the Act of 1919, to- 
gether with interest on the advances. 


After struggling several years to gain the 
powers, confirmation has been given to 
the granting of an Order to the Electrical 


A Yorkshire Order. 


| Distribution of Yorkshire, Ltd. By this, authority is granted to 


supply current for lighting purposes in an area of some 440 square 
miles, with a population of nearly 200,000, hitherto without a 
public service of electricity for lighting. It is a sparsely inhabited 
area—including part of the Doncaster coalfield, and extending 
into the West Yorkshire coalfield around Pontefract. Arrange- 
ments have already been made to supply several new housing 
schemes—including one in the village of Airedale. There some 
800 houses are to be supplied. Housing schemes which will also 
provide custom are at Stainforth and Hatfield, near the Hatfield 
Main collieries; and others are mentioned. The ability to meet 
these demands is due to the large network of mains of the York- 
shire Electric Power Company, who will supply the Distribution 
Company in bulk. 








COMPLETE GASIFICATION OF COAL. 


One of the papers submitted to the First World Power Con- 
ference at Wembley was by Dr. Huco Srracue (Professor of 
Fuel Technology and Principal of the Fuel Testing Department 
at the Vienna High Technical College), who described his system 
for the manufacture of what he terms “ double gas,” which is 
generated direct from coal, and represents a mixture of coal gas 
and water gas. 

By this method, the coal is fed into the retort of the gas pro- 
ducer through a hopper provided with two shutters. The coal is 
distilled in the retort by the rising hot gases, and the coke remain- 


below the retort. A grate of any convenient construction is ar- 
ranged in the bottom portion of the gasification chamber. A re- 


volving grate for automatic freeing from clinker is to be preferred | ished in accordance with the quality of the coal; but the calorific 


| power of the double gas is the same for most kinds of coal— 


in gas producers of a large size. The coke contained in the gasi- 
fication chamber is fanned-up to incandescence by injecting or 
blowing-in air. The gases of combustion, which contain a con- 
siderable amount of carbonic oxide, and are hot, pass round the 


burned in the bottom portion of the steam superheater by an air- 
current. The burnt gases escape into a flue. 
The heat produced in the superheater during the combustion 


stored in the firebrick of the steam superheater. 
coke column in the gasification chamber, and the steam super- 
heater are sufficiently hot, the blast-valve, the valve for the escape 
of the burnt gases, and an intermediate valve are closed, and 
steam is passed into the superheater. The steam enters the gasi- 
fication chamber in a highly superheated state, and forms water 
gas, which is forced through the retort in the hydraulic main. 
As the water gas is at a very high temperature when it passes 
from the gasification chamber into the retort, and in the.retort 
passes round each individual piece of coal, the latter is, during 
its sinking or downward movement, at first distilled at a low tem- 
perature and thereafter is completely coked at a gradually in- 
creasing temperature. Therefore in this case we have to deal 
with a very complete low-temperature distillation, so that the 
escaping gases and tar vapours are not decomposed, and a good 
low-temperature tar will result. The greatest part of this is de- 
posited in the hydraulic main. As soon as the gasification cham- 
ber is cooled down too much by the steam, the valves are reversed, 
and the entire system is again fanned up to incandescence. 

The distillation gas produced in the retort during the hot 
blasting period is led off by placing the bell in the hydraulic main 
over the gas-outlet-pipe in such a manner that it dips into the 
shutting-off fluid. Therefore the gas coming from the retort 
through the ascension pipe cannot escape here, but has to go 
through a by-pass. The latter is regulated by means of a con- 
trolting cock in such a manner that here only the distillation gas 
Can escape, and not the hot blast gases from the gasification 
chamber. The gases of combustion escaping from the super- 
heater are still hot enough to heat a steam boiler, which supplies 
not only the steam necessary for working the apparatus, but also 
an excess for other objects. 








Heat balances of double-gas producer plants at work at Graz and 
Chemnitz show a total efficiency of 68°5 p.ct. (69'2 p.ct. for the 
double gas, and 8°3 p.ct. for the tar) at the former works, and 
73 (61'°5 pct. for the double gas, and 9g 8 p.ct. for the low-tem- 
perature tar) at the latter. In both cases the burnt gases contain 
considerable quantities of heat; partly in the form of unburnt 
carbonic oxide, and partly in the form of sensible heat. A large 
portion of this heat may be utilized for the production of steam ; 
and according to latest reports from Chemnitz it will be possible 
to get an efficiency of 80 p.ct. Besides this high efficiency, the 
double gas has, the author pointed out, the further advantage that 
it is not necessary to employ a good coking coal; any desired coal 


| may be employed, as it is not necessary to produce large coke for 


é ; 5 ’ ‘ | carrying out this process. In fact, a coal which yields small coke 
ing behind sinks direct into the gasification chamber situated | 


is to be preferred, as it descends more easily within the retort. 
Therefore.lignite or brown coal, alone or mixed with pit coal, can 
also very well be used. Of course, the gas production is dimin- 


namely, between 3100 and 3300 calories per cub.m. This is in con- 


| sequence of the fact that coals of a worse quality yield not only 


| fewer distillation gases, but also less coke, so that the proportion 
retort, escape through a water-cooled valve, and are completely | 


of mixture between the distillation gases and the water gas always 
remains constant. 


In addition to its compactness, the promptness with which the 


| plant can be put into operation permits a reduction of storage 
of the carbonic oxide containing hot blast gases is collected or | : . ; : : 


As soon as the | 


capacity, as a double-gas producer is in working order half-an- 
hour after being fired-up. With an alternating generator such as 
this, there is a period of some minutes during which no gas is 
yielded, and a small holder is necessary to provide for this irregu- 
larity, but this need not be larger than an half-hour’s yield of the 
generator. The properties of the double gas are similar to those 
of coal gas and coke-oven gas, so that it may be used in the present 
appliances with only a very slight alteration of the air supply. 

In many cases complete gasification has been considered only 
from the point of view of the recovery of tar and ammonia; and the 
gas produced thereby has not had sufficient attention paid to it. 
If the gasification is carried out in generators or producers, the 
gas is only in certain cases of any value; but if it is performed 
in the double-gas producer, the gas will be a most valuable pro- 
duct, owing to its high calorific power, if there is a sufficient de- 
mand for it, which, however, is not to be looked for in boiler firing. 
Here a combination is present, which is worthy of consideration. 

By continuous hot blasting of the double-gas producer, we are 
in a position to obtain any desired quantity of hot-blast gases and 
to heat with them steam boilers, which can be advantageously 
employed for working electric plants or for other purposes. 
From time to time double gas may be generated in the double-gas 
producer by blowing-in steam; and this gas, being a high-class 
product, is one of the most important means for ensuring the 
economic success ofsucha plant. Wherea double gas produced 
in such a manner is utilized for the gas supply of a town, its price 
is high; but if the boiler-furnace with the aid of the hot-blast gases 
of the double-gas producer is used for working an electric plant, 
which also supplies the town with electric current, the coal is 
utilized at an unusually high efficiency, and the combination of 
gas plant and electric plant is extremely advantageous. Such a 
combination has already been frequently installed. 
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Part t.— Manufacture and Supply of Gas. 


BOARD OF TRADE GAS UNDERTAKINGS RETURN FOR 


— 


1923. 


As was intimated in last week’s number of the “ JouRNAL,” there has now been issued Part I. of the Board of 
Trade Return relating to Authorized Gas Undertakings in Great Britain for the year 1923. This contains par- 
ticulars regarding the manufacture and supply of gas by both companies and local autborities ; financial con- 


siderations being left to be dealt with in the second part, which will be available later. 


The information 


given relates to the calendar year 1923 in the case of undertakings in Eogland and Wales, and to the year 

ended May 15, 1923, for the undertakings in Scotland, and it reveals a gratifying increase during the period 

under review in the operations of the industry. The price of Part I. (which is published by H.M. Stationery 
Office, at Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, and Branches) is §s. net. 


As compared with the immediately preceding one, there is in 
the present return a slight falling off in the number of undertak- 
ings dealt with. In 1922, 796 undertakings appeared, whereas 
now there are 790. Eight undertakings shown before are absent 
from the present one—namely, Brading Harbour, Briton Ferry, 
Draycott, Ilford, Oakengates, Paignton, St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea, 
and Southend-on-Sea Corporation. This, of course, arises from 
the absorption of the concerns named by other undertakings. 
On the other hand, the Holytown, New, Stevenston, and Carfin 
undertaking of the Lanarkshire County Council and that of the 
Kirkwall Corporation appear for the first time in the return. 
During the year under review, the Bungay gas undertaking was 
acquired by Tully Gas Plants, Ltd., and that of the Cheadle Gas 
Light and Coke Company, Ltd., was purchased by the Cheadle 
Rural District Council. Though particulars of the Wishaw un- 
dertaking of the Motherwell and Wishaw Corporation are shown 
in the return separately from those relating to the Motherwell 
undertaking, it has not been counted as a separate undertaking. 
In England and Wales, 471 of the undertakings are shown as 
belonging to companies, and 250 to local authorities; the figures 
for Scotland being 4 in the hands of companies, and 65 in those 
of local authorities. 


DECLARATIONS OF CALORIFIC VALUE. 


As before, the first column of figures is devoted to the declared 
and the average calorific values of gas supplied (as officially as- 
certained) ; but in some cases where the declared calorific value 
is shown, the average calorific value supplied cannot be stated, 
either because a prescription had not been made by the Gas Re- 
ferees or because no gas examiner had been appointed. When 
noticing the return for 1921 in the ‘ JournaL” for Jan. 31, 1923 
(p. 259), a list was given of the 184 undertakings which had made 
declarations of calorific value on or before Dec. 31 of that year; 
and on the occasion of reviewing on Aug. 1, 1923 (p. 417), the return 
for 1922, there were mentioned the names of the 162 undertakings 
which had made similar declarations during that year. To these 
may now be added the following undertakings, with their declara- 
tions in B.Th.U. made during 1923. 


Abercarn, 450 
Abergavenny, 450 
Abergele, 480 
Abertillery, 430 
Accrington, 450 
Alfreton, 450 

Appleby, 500 
Ashborne, 500 
Ashton-in-Makerfield, 475 
Bakewell, 500 

Batley, 440 
Beaumaris, 500 
Beccles, 500 
Blackrod, 450 
Blaenavon, 425 
Boston, 460 

Bourne, 500 
Bradford-on-Avon, 500 
Bridgend, 425 
Brockenhurst, 500 
Builth, 480 

Bungay (Tully Gas Plants, Ltd.), 360 
Caldicot, 500 

Calne, 475 

Calverley and Horsforth, 500 
Chesterfield, 480 
Cleator Moor, 425 
Coalville, 520 
Corsham, 500 

Cowes, 450 
Dewsbury, 500 
Doncaster, 470 


Hebden Bridge and Mytholmroyd, 


450 
Holyhead, 425 
Honley, 500 
Horsham, 450 
Hoylake and West Kirby, 540 
Hull (British Gas Light), 460 
Huyton and Roby, 500 
Kibworth, 450 
Killamarsh, 480 
Kirkburton, 500 
Knaresborough, 540 
Lampeter, 600 
Leeds, 470 
Little Hulton, 500 
Llanfairfechan and Aber, 475 
Llangefni, 425 
Llanrwst, 425 
Llynvi Valley, 425 
Long Eaton, 500 
Loughborough, 450 
Lowestoft, 480 
Market Harborough, 480 
Maryport, 450 
Melton Mowbray, 500 
Menai Bridge, 425 
Morecambe, 500 
Morley, 475 
Mountain Ash, 500 
Nantwich, 400 
Newbury, 500 
Newtown and Llanllwchaiarn, 430 


Dudley, 450 Northampton, 470 

Ellesmere, 500 North Pembrokeshire, 500 
Eye, 500 Nottingham, 475 

Fareham, 450 Ogley Hay and Brownhills, 500 
Flint, 500 Oldbury, 450 

Formby, 450 Penmaenmawr, 450 


Garw and Ogmore, 425 
Glastonbury, 500 
Gloucester, 465 
Godstone, 480 
Golborne, 500 
Gosport, 400 
Greenock, 410 
Hartlepool, 510 
Havant, 450 
Hawkhurst, 450 
Hayfield, 500 
Hayling Island, 500 


Plymouth (Corporation), 450 
Pontefract, 450 

Pontypridd, 460 

Pwllheli, 425 

Quorndon and Mountsorrel, 500 
Radcliffe and Little Lever, 480 
Rainhill, 500 

Rhondda, 500 

Richmond (Yorks.), 450 
Ripon, 450 

Rotherham, 500 

Rothwell Gas Company, 500 


Rothwell Urban Council, 500 
St. Ives (Cornwall), 460 
St. Margaret's, 475 
Sandown, 450 

Sandwich, 480 

Sedbergh, 500 

Settle, 530 

Sevenoaks, 450 

Shelley and Shepley, 500 
Shepton Mallet, 500 
Shipley, 500 

Shirebrook, 500 

Silsden, 450 

Skegness, 460 

Skipton, 500 

South Elmsall, 400 
Southwell, 500 
Stockton-on-Tees, 500 


Swadlincote, 450 

Swinton and Mexborough, 500 
Tadcaster and Wetherby, 525 
Tawe Valley, 400 

Tenterden, 480 

Thirsk, 480 

Thurstonland, 500 

Tipton, 450 

Titchfield, 475 

Todmorden, 430 

Tuxford, 500 

Waahurst, 475 

Wells, 450 

Wigan, 480 

Wilmslow and Alderley Edge, 450 
Wokingham, 500 

Woodha!!l Spa, 500 


During 1923 over thirty undertakings made alterations in the 
calorific values that had been previously declared by them ; and 
it will be seen from the following details that in every instance but 
one the change was in an upward direction. 


Aberystwyth Gas Company—from 425 to 450 B.Th.U. 
Aldershot Gas, &c., Company—from 500 to 510 B.Th.U. 
Brentford Gas Company—from 460 to 500 B.Th.U. 
Brentwood Gas Company—from 450 to 480 B.Th.U. 
Broadstairs Gas Company—from 450 to 470 B.Th.U. 
Chester United Gas Company—from 460 to 475 B.Th.U. 
Cromer Gas Company—from 450 to 475 B.Th.U. 

Derby Gas Company—from 480 to 500 B.Th.U. 
Eastbourne Gas Company—from 475 to 500 B.Th.U. 

East Cowes Gas Company—from 450 to 475 B.Th.U. 
Frodsham Gas Company—from 470 to 500 B.Th.U. 
Harrow and Stanmore Gas Company—from 450 to 500 B.Th.U. 
Haslemere Gas Company—from 450 to 470 B.Th.U. 
Hessle Gas Company—from 425 to 450 B.Th.U. 

Hexham Gas Company—from 450 to 425 B.Th.U. 
Hornsey Gas Company—from 470 to 500 B.Th.U. 
Ilfracombe Gas Company—from 425 to 475 B.Th.U. 

Lea Bridge Gas Company—from 450 to 475 B.Th.U. 
Newark Gas Company—from 410 to 450 B.Th.U. 

North Middlesex Gas Company—from 450 to 500 B.Th.U. 
Richmond Gas Company—from 460 to 500 B.Th.U. 
Rickmansworth Urban Council—from 475 to 500 B.Th.U. 
St. Albans Gas Company—from 450 to 475 B.Th.U. 
Shrewsbury Gas Company—from 450 to 460 B.Th.U. 
Solihull Gas Company—from 475 to 500 B.Th.U. 
Southgate Gas Company —from 475 to 500 B.Th.U. 

South Suburban Gas Company—from 460 to 480 B.Th.U. 
Sutton Gas Company—from 460 to 480 B.Th.U. 

Watford Gas Company—from 475 to 500 B.Th.U. 
Westgate and Birchington Gas Company—from 460 to 500 B.Th.U. 
Windsor Royal Gas Company—from 450 to 480, and then to500 B.Th.U. 
Worthing Gas Company—from 470 to 500 B.Th.U. 

Yeovil Corporation—from 450 to 480 B.Th.U. 


WatTER Gas SuPPLIED. 


There is set out in the next column of the return the proportion 
of water gas supplied by various undertakings ; the maximum and 
average figures being given. The following cases (with their per- 
centages) are noted in which the maximum proportion of water 
gas supplied in the gas reached 25 p.ct.— 


Aberystwyth, max., 35; av., 22'5. 
Abingdon, max., 33°3; av., 9°3. 
Ashford, max., 32°7; av., 10°2. 
Aylesbury, max., 25; av., 159. 
Barnet, max., 41; av., 9. 

Barry, max., 40; av., 15. 

Bath, max., 42; av., 23. 

Bexhill, max., 35°3; av., 23°2. 
Birkenhead, max., 48°6; av., 12°6. 
Bishop's Stortford, max., 49°3; av., 


33- 
Blackpool, max., 29 °8; av., 14°7. 
Blaenavon, max., 33°3; aV., 30. 
Bournemouth, max., 46°4 ; av., 33'9. 
Brentford, max., 42; av., 38. 
Bridlington, max., 54°5; av., 28°2. 
Brierley Hill, max., 57; av., 29. 
Brighton and Hove, max., 41°8; av., 

6°6. 


Bristol, max., 34°5; av., 23°2. 
Budleigh Salterton, max., 30; av., 20. 
Bungay, max. 50; av., 40. 
Burnham, max. 25: av., 20. 
Burnley, max., 65°1 ; av., 26°3 
Cambridge, max., 34; av., 21. 
Cardiff, max., 29°2; av., 17. 
Carmarthen, max., 50; av., 30. 
Carnarvon, max., 45; av., 30. 
Chelmsford, max., 25°3; av., 169, 
Chesham, max. 34; av., 22. 
Chesterfield, max., 35; av., 14. 





Chichester, max., 559; av., 21°4 
Chorley, max., 32°3; av., 11°8. 
Cirencester, max. 40; av. 34. 
Clacton, max., 39'9; av., 27°4. 
Cleator Moor, max., 45°9; av. 38. 
Cleveland, max., 28; av., 18. 
Colchester, max., 42 ; av., 19. 
Colne, max., 50; av., 30. 
Colwyn Bay, max., 35; av., 27. 
Commercial Gas Company, max., 
33°1; av., 17. 
Conway, max., 33°3; av., 33°3- 
Coventry, max., 33°8; av., I1°6. 
Crowborough, max., 60; av., 30°2. 
Croydon, max., 36°4; av., 31. 
Deal and Walmer, max., 45°4; av. 
26°6. 
Derby, max., 27°8; av., 9°6. 
Devizes, max., 35'I; av., 7°7: 
Doncaster, max., 33; av., 28°4. 
Dorchester, max., 39°5; av., 19°3- 
Dorking, max., 35°9; av., 11°3. 
Dover, max., 34°9; av., 15°7 
Dudley, max., 62; av., 40°!. 
Eastbourne, max., 31; av., 22. 
East Dereham, max., 27°5; av. 20: 
East Grinstead, max., 34°7; aV-, 24: 
East Hull, max., 40; av., 26°3. 
Eckington and Mosborough, max., 
25; av., 10. 
Felixstowe,”’max, 30; av., 12°4. 
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Fleetwood, max., 29°4; av., 12°4. 

Gas Light and Coke Company, 
max., 31; av, 27. 

Gloucester, max., 38°1; av., 30°4. 

Gorleston and Southtown, max., 32; 
av., 19. 

Gosport, Max., 59°9; aV., 47°7- 

Gravesend and Milton, max., 37; 
av., 1 


9. 
Grays and Tilbury, max., 40; av., 
I 


Je 

Great Yarmouth, max., 27°6; av.,5°3 
Guildford, max., 28; av., 20. 
Hampton Court, max., 41°6; av., 


35°9 
Harrow and Stanmore, max., 60; 
aV., 52. 
Hartlepool, max., 36°7 ; av., 25°7- 
Harwich, max., 25; av., 25. 
Haslemere, max., 40; av., 25. 
Hastings and St. Leonards, max., 
37°8; av., 24°r. 
Havant, Max., 25; av., 20. 
Hereford, max., 78°6; av., 26°7. 
Hexham, max, 50; av., 47°4. 
Hindley, max., 50; av., 35. 
Hoddesdon, max., 25; av., 20. 
Honley, max., 40; av., 33. 
Horley, Max., 28°8; av., 23°8. 
Hornsey, max., 54; av., 37. 
Hull (British Gas Light), max., 53°5 ; 
av., 27°5. 
Hull Corporation, av., 27°5. 
Ipswich, Max., 34°3; av., 23°5. 
Irthlingborough, max., 46; av., 43°4. 
Kempston, max., 45; av., 35. 
Kidderminster, max., 30; av., 20. 
Kingston-upon-Thames, max., 45; 


aV., 23. 
Kirkby-in-Ashfield, max., 25; av., 
12°5. 
Lea Bridge, max., 47; av., 41. 
Leamington, max., 48; av., 17°I. 
Leighton Buzzard, max., 30; av., 
6°2. 
Lewes, Max., 32 ; av., 17. 
Lincoln, max., 33°3 ; av., 17°4. 
Littleborough, max., 25; av., 15. 
Liverpool, max., 44; av., 34. 
Liandudno, max., 30: av., 30. 
Llanelly, max., 65°7; av., 59°! 
Llynvi Valley, max., 30; av., 27°5. 
Loughborough, max., 25; av., 20. 
Lowestoft, max., 40; av., 22. 
Lymm, max., 35; av., 19. 
Macclesfield, max., 33°7; av., 1°9. 
Maidenhead, max., 58; av., 50. 
Maidstone, max., 42; av., 28. 
Malton, max., 30°4; av., 10°6. 
Mansfield, max., 34; av., 12. 
Marlborough, max., 27; av., 10. 
Marple, max., 25; av., 25 
Mid-Kent, max., 40°1; av., 29°3. 
Newark, max., 60; av., 39. 
Newbury, max., 25 ; av., 19. 
Newport Mon.), max., 47°1; av., 
36'5. 
Normanton, max., 34; av., 15°8. 
North Middlesex, max., 63°3 ; av., 


5I°I. 

Oldham, max., 39°5; av., 8'5. 
Peterborough, max., 39°4 ; av., 16°9. 
Pinner, max., 35; av., 27°5. 
Plymouth Corporation, max., 65°9; 


av., 52°7. 

Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas 
Company, max., 61'2 ; av., 50°3. 

Pontefract, max., 32; av., 16. 

Porthcawl, av., 45. 

Portsea Island, max., 39°8 ; av., 30°8. 

Prescot, max., 26°2; av., 8°7. 

Preston, max., 36 ; av., 17. 


Ramsgate, max., 51°8; av., 16°7. 
Reading, max., 69'5 ; av., 29°8. 
Redhill, max., 46°5; av., 23°8. 
Rhyl, max., 35; av., 25. 
Richmond, max., 60; av., 28. 
Rochester and Chatham, max., 
36°45 av., 25°. 
Romford, max., 46; av., 31. 
Rugby, max., 49°7; av., 39°. 
Rushden and Higham Ferrers, max., 
30°7 ; .av., 21°3. 
St. Albans, max., 44; av., 29. 
Sandown, max., 35; av., 20. 
Scarborough, max., 64; av., 54. 
Seaham, max., 33; av., 16. 
Selby, max., 33; av., 21. 
Sevenoaks, max., 40; av. 30. 
Sheppy, max., 35; av., 30. 
Sheringham, max., 25; av., 18. 
Southampton, max., 52°25; av., 39°2- 
Southend, max., 51°5 ; av., 40°5. 
Southgate, max., 64°5; av., 44°5. 
South Suburban Gas Company 
max., 34°1; av., 27°I. 
Stafford, max., 25; av., 25. 
Stockport, max., 45; av., 13. 
Stockton-on-Tees, max., 26; av., 2. 
Stoke-on-Trent Corporation— 
Hanley, max., 41°4; av., 22°I. 
Longton, max., 28 ; av., 12. 
Stourbridge, max. 30; av. 4'5. 
Stretford, max., 34°3; av., 18°8. 
Sunderland, max., 25 ; av., 20. 
Swanage, max., 30; av., 20. 
Swansea, av., 36°2. 
Swindon, max., 54°! ; av., 16°25. 
Teignmouth, max., 33°3 ; av., 25. 
Tendring Hundred (Walton-on- 
Naze), max., 32; av., 24. 
Tonbridge, max., 64°4; av., 62°3. 
Torquay, max., 52°7; av., 38°6. 
Tottenham, max., 50; av., 22. 
Trowbridge (British Gas Light), 
max., 54; av., 25°I. 
Tunbridge Wells, max., 51°5 ; av., 
42°6. 
Wakefield, max., 36°2; av., 23°2. 
Walsall, max., 43; av., 14°3. 
Waltham and Cheshunt, max., 55; 


av., 49. 
Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge, 
max., 37°4; av., 29°9. 
Warwick, max., 29; av., I1'5. 
Watford, max., 34°9; av., 21°4. 
Wath, Bolton, and Thurnscoe, 
max., 25; av. 20. 
Wellingborough, max., 60; av., 52. 
Wells, max., 31°5; av., 19. 
Westgate and Birchington, max., 
40; av., 36. 
Weston-super-Mare, max., 44° ; av., 
26°3. 
Weymouth, max., 45; av., 25. 
Winchester, max., 50; av., 47. 
Woking, max., 31; av., 13°3. 
Wokingham, max., 28; av., 22. 
Wolverhampton, max., 30°6; av., 
28. 
Worthing, max., 40; av., 18°8 
Yeadon and Guiseley, max., 30; 
av., 28. 
Yorktown, max., 26°7; av., 7°7. 
Airdrie, max., 45; av., 30. 
Burntisland, max., 30; av., 30. 
Edinburgh, max., 30; av., 21°8. 
Greenock, max., 28°4; av., I°I. 
Kilmarnock, max., 35; av., 30°3. 
Kirkintilloch, max., 45; av., 40. 
Newport (Scotiand), max., 32°4; av., 


_ 29°7 
Stirling, max., 39°7; av., 36°5. 
Tayport, max., 35; av., 32. 


Cusic FEET AND THERMs, 
As before, the quantities of gas made and sold are shown both 


in cubic feet and therms, if the undertaking was authorized during 
any part of the year to charge for heat units supplied. The 
number of therms made is based on the average calorific value 
supplied as officially ascertained, but in cases where no test has 
been made the figure shown is based either on the average calorific 
value supplied as stated by the undertaking or on the declared 
calorific value. The number of therms sold is in all instances 
based on the declared calorific value. 


OTHER GAs. 


There are several tables set out separately in the return, and 
the first of these shows the quantity of “‘ other gas’ produced by 
More than thirty undertakings which is included in the total of gas 
made as given in the main body of thereturn. Tully gas and car- 
buretted hydrogen figure most frequently. The Hightown Gas 
and Electricity Company sent out 25,000 c.ft. of petrol air gas, and 

¢ Montgomery Corporation 800,000 c.ft.; while 70,000 c.ft. of 
acetylene gas was supplied by the Portsoy Corporation in Scot- 
land. The make of Mond gas by the South Staffordshire Mond 
Gas Company reached 2,723,181,000 c.ft. 


Gas 1n BULK, 


b Another table gives the quantities of gas which were sold in 
ulk to, or bought in bulk from, other authorized undertakings, 
which are included only once in the return—i.e., as made by the 





selling undertaking and sold to consumers by the purchasing con- 
cern. Thetotal quantity of gas thus bought in bulk was 476,344,000 
c.ft. There were in 1923 27 undertakings which’ sold gas in bulk 
to others, and 34 which similarly purchasedit. The largest sellers 
were the Bothwell and Uddingston undertaking (Lanark County 
Council) 95,290,000 c.ft., the Watford Gas and Coke Company 
78.531,000 c.ft., Hull (British Gas Light Company) 65,778,000) 
c.ft., the Rhymney and Aber Gas Company 54,898,000 c.ft., the 
Windsor Royal Gas Light Company 21,795,000 c.ft., and the Otley 
Gas Company 20,138,000 c.ft. The biggest purchasers were the 
Uxbridge, Wycombe, and District Gas Company 67,266,000 c.ft., 
the Hull Corporation 65,778,000 c.ft., the Bellshill and Mossend 
undertaking (Lanark County Council) 65,590,000 c.ft., the Bed- 
wellty Urban District Council 54,898,000 c.ft., the Rickmansworth 
Urban District Council 51,375,000 c.ft., the Larkhall undertaking 
(Lanark County Council) 29,700,000 c.ft., the Mynyddislwyn Urban 
District Council 23,139,000 c.ft., and the Burley-in- Wharfedale 
Urban District Council 20,069,000 c.ft. 


CoxE Oven Gas SupPLies. 
A further substantial increase is shown on the present occasion 
in the total quantity of gas bought from owners of coke ovens by 
authorized gas undertakings, and appearing in the return as sold 


to consumers by those undertakings. The following are the par- 
ticulars contained in the table— 


Purchasing Undertaking. Quantity of Gas 





Involved, 
C.Ft. 
Chesterfield Corporation a . 50,025,000 
Dinnington and DistrictGas Company. . . . 35,834,000 
Eckington and Mosborough Gas Company, Ltd. . 16,948,000 
Kidsgrove Gas Light Company + S64 % 45,543,000 
Leeds Corporation. . ... . 227,872,000 
Little Hulton Urban District Counci — 20,520,000 
Middlesbrough Corporation ce. b « » 853,554,000 
Ossett Corporation. . .... We 164,203,000 
Pontypridd Urban District Council . 136,835,000 
Port Talbot Corporation ae 79,141,000 
Rhymney and Aber Gas Company . 268,331,000 


Rotherham Corporation 
Sheffield Gas Company eS te 1,903,433,000 
Stocksbridge GasCumpany ..... ++. 38,378,000 
Swinton and Mexborough Gas Board 


239,707,000 





. 70,881,000 
Wath, Bolton, and Thurnscoe Gas Board . 116,850,000 
Total . oe te aoe 4,268,055,000 





This total compares with a figure of 3,635,678,000 c.ft. of coke 


oven gas purchased by gas undertakings in the same way in 1922, 
and 1,325,027,000 c.ft. in 1921. 





MATERIALS OTHER THAN COAL, COKE, AND OIL. 


In the returns made by some undertakings information was 
given as to materials other than coal, coke, and oil used in the 
manufacture of gas. The quantities so set out are in all cases 
small. ‘The Newquay (Cornwall) Gas Company, Ltd., used 3000 
gallons of tar, and the Portsoy Corporation 10 tons of calcium 
carbide. 

THE COMPARATIVE TABLE. 


The comparative table which is reproduced with this article 
gives the totals for the whole of the authorized undertakings in- 
cluded in the return for the years 1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923. The 
separate figures for England and Wales and Scotland for 1921, 
1922, and 1923 are— 

1923. 

England and Wales.—Coal carbonized, 14,939,033 tons; coke 
for water gas, 876,103 tons; oil used, 42,507,755 gallons; coal gas 
made, 197,918,057,000 c.ft.; water gas, 36,955,050,000 c.ft.; total 
gas made, 238,624,961,000 c.ft.; sold to prepayment consumers, 
76,985,854,000 c.ft.; to ordinary and power consumers, &c., 
137,553,792,000 c.ft.; for public lamps, 8,048,186,000 c.ft.; total 
quantity sold, 222,587,832,000 c.ft.; coke and breeze made, 
10,148,985 tons; tar, 162,160,390 gallons; sulphate of ammonia, 
102,268 tons; number of prepayment consumers, 3,936,729; or- 
dinary consumers, 3,088,459; total number of consumers, 7,025,188; 
length of gas mains, 37,607$ miles. 

Scotland.—Coal carbonized, 1,521,599 tons; coke for water gas, 
30,614 tons; oil used, 243,889 gallons; coal gas made, 19,806,088,000 
c.ft.; water gas, 1,392,593,000 c.ft. ; total gas made, 21,224,575,000 
c.ft.; sold to prepayment consumers, 5,418,333,000 c.ft.; to or- 
dinary and power consumers, &c., 12,702,920,000 c.ft.; for public 
lamps, 917,518,000 c.ft.; total quantity sold, 19,038,771,000 c.ft. ; 
coke and breeze made, 949,184 tons; tar, 19,802,184 gallons; sul- 
phate of ammonia, 14,898 tons ; number of prepayment consumers, 
294,514; Ordinary consumers, 490,648; total number of consu- 
mers, 785,162; length of gas mains, 33763 miles. 

1922. 

England and Wales.—Coal carbonized, 14,352,910 tons; coke 
for water gas, 1,013.680 tons; oil used, 45,991,553 gallons; coal 
gas made, 183,204,823,000 c.ft.; water gas, 42,165,211,000 c.ft. ; 
total gas made, 231,511,682,000 c.ft.; sold to prepayment con- 
sumers, 73,066,084,000 c.ft.; to ordinary and power consumers, 
&e., 133,513,585,000 c.ft.; for public lamps, 7,406,723,000 c.ft.; 
total quantity sold, 213,986,392,000 c.ft.; coke and breeze made, 
9:575:219 tons; tar, 151,092,034 gallons; sulphate of ammonia, 
98,897 tons ; number of prepayment consumers, 3,855,021 ; ordinary 
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NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 





ANNUAL MEETING IN GLASGOW. 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the Association was held on Thursday last, Sept. 4, in the Rooms of the 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders, Elmbank Crescent, Glasgow. At the outset of the proceedings 
there was a particularly large attendance of members—upwards of one hundred being present. 
Joun W. M‘Lusky, M.I.Mech.E., of Glasgow, the President, was in the Chair. 


Mr. 
He was accompanied on 


the platform by ex-Bailie Renfrew, Convener of the Gas Committee of the Glasgow Corporation; Bailies 
Young and Paterson, also of the Glasgow Corporation; Mr. James Campbell, of Dunfermline, President- 
Elect of the Association; Mr. John Wilson, of Motherwell and Wishaw, Senior Vice-President ; Mr. James 
Bell, of Dumbarton, Junior Vice-President; Mr. George D. Keillor, of Greenock; Mr. H. H. Gracie, of 





A Civic WELCOME, 


Ex-Bailie RENFREW, on behalf of Lord Provost Montgomery, 
welcomed the members to the City of Glasgow. He explained 
that the Lord Provost, because of pressure of other business, was 
unable to be present that morning, but hoped to be with them as 
host at the reception in the evening. Asa Corporation, they were 
delighted to see the members of the Association, and it was hoped 
that the deliberations would be of benefit to all. Beyond sound- 
ing a note of welcome, it was not his intention to say anything 
more at this time, because he was well aware that Lord Provost 
Montgomery had something special and important to tell them in 
the evening. 

The PRESIDENT explained that two other members of the Glas- 
gow Corporation were present, but they simply wished to be associ- 
ated with the words of greeting that had fallen from ex-Bailie 
Renfrew. He referred to Bailie Young, who was for three years 
Chairman of the Gas Committee in Glasgow, and to Bailie Pater- 
son, who during the past five years had been assisting in the very 
important work they had been carrying on in the Gas Department 
of Glasgow. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 


The PRESIDENT, reminded the members that they had already 
received a copy of the annual report of the Council.” In regard 
to that report, he might be permitted to say that the most im- 
portant matter of all embraced within it was that of the proposed 
new scheme for the education of juniors. It was not hisintention 
to say much about that just now, because he had a paragraph 
bearing upon it in his Presidential Address. It would be noticed 
from the reports in connection with the Commercial Sections that 
good work had been done there, but in both districts they stood 
in need, not only of more members, but of greater enthusiasm. 
In the report the Council had acknowledged the very valuable 
help they had received from the education authorities throughout 
Scotland. Indeed, it would have been impossible to have carried 
out the details of the education scheme but for the assistance and 
co-operation of the Glasgow and Edinburgh educational repre- 
sentatives. The Council had had many conferences with these 
representatives, and he, as President, desired, on behalf of the 
Council, to acknowledge the help that had been received. Un- 
questionably, an important point regarding the education scheme 
would be that of finance. The Council of the Association had 
already voted £50 from their “surplus profits” in aid of the pro- 
jected scheme for the development of education, and it might be 
necessary in the near future for the various officials in gas under- 
takings throughout the country to move along similar lines. This 
was to say that officials could make suggestions or recommenda- 
tions to their gas committees whereby the latter would contribute, 
according to their financial ability, to the maintenance of the 
scheme. In the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, in connec- 
tion with industries associated with the manufacture of sugar 
and starch—industries which demanded a good deal of technical 
education on the part of juniors—it would be found that valuable 
help and financial aid were forthcoming from firms who considered 
that they, in turn, were reaping benefit through the instruction 
given. In this connection he felt that the gas industry in the past 
had never done what it might and ought to have done for the de- 
velopment of technical education. It had been left to the junior 
himself, in a haphazard sort of way, to pick up what he could, and 
as often as not he was advised by the man over him in the busi- 
hess, Witb the co-operation of gas committees and boards of 
directors, and, incidentally, with the financial assistance which 
might be coming from these sources, it was hoped that the gas 
engineer of the future would be a technical man in every sense of 
the term. The junior of the future would have a sound technical 
education. The first step was, of course, the diploma, but after- 
wards there would be a degree in gas engineering. By avenues 
such as these, the juniors of the future in the gas industry would 
take their place along with other important professions. It was 
an undisputed fact that the industry was growing very rapidly. 
If trade were good, this would be quite a natural thing to expect, 
but, us they all knew, trade was very bad. Even with this adverse 
State of affairs operating, it was distinctly gratifying to note that 
the industry had registered during the past year throughout the 
United Kingdom a very handsome increase in the sale of gas. As 
4 Matter of fact, he believed he was not wide of the mark in say- 
ing that the industry in dull times had added to its business in one 
year 2 volume equal to that necessary for the City of Glasgow. In 


Edinburgh; and Mr. David Fulton, Secretary and Treasurer. 





view of this growth, he felt that this call for a scheme of technical 
education was more than justified. 

No questions or criticism arose in connection with the report, 
which was unanimously adopted. 


New MEMBERS, 


The Secretary (Mr. David Fulton) explained that in the report 
there appeared the names of gentlemen who had been nominated 
for membership. Since that list was printed, there fell to be 
added the names of some others whose applications had been re- 
ceived somewhat later. All these had been accepted by the 
Council. The additional candidates for election to membership 
were : 


Ordinary Members.—Mr. E. L. Farquhar, Gas Manager, Lower 
Largo; Mr. W. A. Walmsley, Chemical Department, Glas- 
gow Corporation; and Mr. Arthur Carlow, Manager, East 
Kilbride. 

Extraordinary Member.—Mr. Thomas Young, of Messrs. S. 
Young & Co., Coal Merchants, Glasgow. 

Associate Member.—Mr. James Simpson, Assistant Gas Engi- 
neer, Greenock, 

Transfer from Associate to Ordinary Membership.—Mr. James 
Stevens, Gas Manager, Kirkcudbright. 


Tue AssociaTIon’s MEDAL. 


The PrrsIpDENT, alluding to the Association’s Medal, which he 
wore, commented on the interesting fact that, for the first time in 
the history of the Association, the names of successive Presi- 
dents appeared on the badge of office. Since the year 1920 the 
names of the Presidents at both meetings annually would be found 
inscribed on the back of the medallion, and room had been left 
for some fifteen additional names. 


THE PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS. 
The Presipenr thereafter delivered the following 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

It is a gratifying experience and a privilege, tinged with the 
consciousness of responsibility, to preside over the deliberations 
of this sixty-three year old Association for the space of any ordi- 
nary year, but the experience is enriched, and the privilege en- 
hanced, when the honour arrives during the period which will be 
remembered in future as the ‘‘ Wembley Year.” Just as the Exhibi- 
tion in its entirety has stood for the solidarity of our great Empire, 
so the exhibit of our industry has represented a co-ordinated 
effort of men who have the genius for successful and loyal public 
service in their very bones. An address tuned at the outset to 
the Wembley note must needs strike chords of dignity without 
arrogance, and of confidence without conceit. 

We meet, therefore, to-day, imbued with feelings of having ac- 
complished much good work against many real handicaps, and 
beset with difficulties inevitably interlocked in the aftermath of a 
great war. We know from experience that there are still many 
problems to solve in works, in distribution, in bye-products works, 
and in successful administration of the whole ; but who wants to 
be free from problems, or to cease from striving to attain better and 
still better results? We believe in the French proverb: ‘“‘ Never 
allow the good to become an enemy of the best ;” therefore we 
shall not allow the accomplishments of the past to stand in the 
way of future progress. The great part our commodity plays in 
the life and habits of our people has been clearly demonstrated 
over and over again, but never so ably or so artistically as in the 
united effort at Wembley. Responsible gas officials and their 
staffs have unique opportunities of sensing the requirements of 
the public, and meeting criticisms which are oft-times made with- 
out sufficient knowledge of the facts; and as time goes on, and 
enlightenment grows by the more and more intimate relationship 
between the educated distribution staff and the gas-consuming 
public, the gas supply becomes more firmly established, not only 
as a very convenient public utility, but as a vitally important in- 
dustry. In this respect, it is well worth while recalling the mes- 
sage sentto the ‘“‘ Manchester Guardian” in September, 1923, by the 
then President of the Board of Trade (Sir Philip Lloyd Graeme), 
to be inserted in their special Gas Industries Number— 

The extent to which the services of the gas industry affect the 
health, comfort, and convenience of all classes of the community, 
and the need for the proper use and conservation of our fuel 
resources, make its prosperity and efficiency a matter of national 
interest 
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Such a message is inspiring to our Association, which holds 
itself responsible for the creditable carrying-on of gas affairs in 
Scotland; and if any member feels pessimistic, let him hang this 
message in his private office, or paste it prominently on the cover 
of his carbonizing statistics. There can be no doubt that won- 
derful possibilities for development lie ready for exploitation. 
The big problem, of course, for many members of this Association 
is the securing and training of an adequate staff to handle the 
service side of our industry efficiently. 

It has been well and truthfully said: “ Quality, Price, and Ser- 
vice are the cardinal virtues of successful trading, and the greatest 
of these is Service.” These are the sentiments of the “ B.C.G.A.,” 
which has been the greatest factor in the development of the gas 
industry during the past ten years. The faith, or more correctly 
the faith and works, of the pioneers of the movement have been 
so justified by events that the 20 p.ct. membership (based on out- 
put) with which the “ B.C.G.A.” started has been steadily in- 
creased to practically go p.ct. The active and progressive policy 
of the national propaganda must, of course, be supplemented by 
unabated local effort, if the best value is to be obtained from the 
national expenditure, and here the ‘“‘ B.C.G.A.” is invaluable for 
assistance as a “ pool” for all sorts of ideas and publicity material 
of all descriptions. 

This audience probably does not require proof of the need for 
more and more publicity. We in the gas industry hold the key 
to the solution of the domestic problem of lightening the labour 
in the home and factory. We are also tackling the enormous 
problem of smoke pollution ; and only by the educating of public 
opinion and the building-up of a public conscience can ultimate 
success be attained. 

PRICE OF GAS. 

Assuming the quality of the product and the service to be iu 
good hands, the next consideration is price, and as far back as we 
remember anything, we know how this question has always been 

re-eminently the consumers’ topic. It is strange, but it is an 
ndisputable fact, that when the price of gas in pre-war days was 
in the vicinity of 1s. 11d. to 2s. 3d., the meter inspectors were 
just as busy trying to explain the alleged enormity of the gas bills 
as when the price soared in company with coals, stores, wages, &c., 
to the peak in 1921, and slid back gradually to the present very 
moderate rates. 

In a recent article the Right Hon. J. R. Clynes, M.P., writes— 

Gas was cheap in the old days, and no wonder, for there was 
cheap coal and cheap labour, coupled with long hours, and a pres- 
sure which in many cases exacted labour at piece-work speed for 
day-work rates. : 

To-day in gas-works practice we have much better conditions for 
the worker—we have also dear coal and dear labour coupled with 
shorter hours, and a relaxation of pressure which in many cases 
threatens to fall at any time to level gauge. These, in a nut- 
shell, are the outstanding factors in swelling the cost of pro- 
duction. 

The price of gas in many towns is more than the usual works, 
plus distribution, p/us maintenance, costs. There are frequently 
old scores (or old sores) to wipe out which are euphemistically 
referred to as the department’s history. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Now there are many excellent men serving on gas committees 
and on boards of gas companies, and there are others. They are 
not all possessed of the broad mind and the long vision for which 
they look (and rightly so) in their officials. Some men have not 
the necessary time tospare to investigate the comparative analy- 
sis of results of one undertaking with another, and as a result 
they are not possessed of the requisite amount of advisory capa- 
city constructively to criticize financial policy. It is true that 
experienced engineers are expected to give at all times sound 
advice on any problems affecting their undertakings, and thereby 
assist their committees and boards to reach wise decisions, but 
there is a tendency which is probably encountered by the majority 
of managers to force down the price of gas, regardless of the 
financial effect upon future transactions. 

We have known gas undertakings where this continual press- 
ing for low-priced gas has resulted in the adoption of a parsimo- 
nious policy in respect of general maintenance, which in the 
fullness of time brings in an abundant harvest of trouble. Every 
gas undertaking worthily managed should face each year’s pro- 
gramme of maintenance, repairs, and provision for the future, 
thereby allowing each succeeding year’s consumers to pay their 
proper proportion. Although it is sometimes argued that more 
than adequate provision is made for posterity, it is generally ad- 
mitted by financial experts that to maintain any industrial con- 
cern, irrespective of its dimensions, at a high level, and more 
particularly a modern gas undertaking, where designs in plant are 
continually being improved, it is necessary to set aside each year 
a sum sufficient to meet the cost of renewals and contingencies as 
they arise. 

A regularized writing-down of the value of wasting assets in 
the form of depreciation is a very useful item of the annual ex- 
penditure. To emphasize the importance of such a policy, it is 
only necessary to mention that all corporation undertakings are 
compelled to create a sinking fund for the redemption of debt or 
the repayment of capital within a specified period. It is impossi- 
ble by any other means to avoid violent fluctuations in the price 
of gas without causing detriment by the neglect of maintaining 
the undertaking in a thoroughly efficient condition. 


——— 


As an example of how uncertain are the methods of some un. 
dertakings, it is worthy of note here that a department (which 
need not be named) took advantage of a very successful year to 
place 88 p.ct. of the surplus against depreciation of rapidly :aoy- 
ing machinery, calculated possibly to render useful service during 
a period of fifteen to twenty years, and the remaining 12 p.ct. was 
placed to a newly created reserve fund. This method of wait. 
ing for successful years to write-down plant value out of revenue 
is very haphazard, and is not approved by the highest financial 
authorities. 

Auditors, as a rule, show every consideration to the arguments 
of the official whose mind is a mixture of engineering technics and 
commercial ideas, but they are admirably keen on holding the 
balance fairly between the purchasers of gas to-day and those of 
the next generation. Therefore, it is urged with justification that 
the best possible financial policy for gas undertakings is the adop. 
tion of: 

(1) Compulsory sinking fund. 

(2) Regularized depreciation, calculated on the life of plant, 
ranging from 2} p.ct. on gasholders to 15 p.ct. on certain 
types of chemical plant, exclusive of land values. 

(3) Systematic repairs and renewals. 

Granted these conditions, the preparation of the budget is sim. 
plified, and the clamant call for a special reserve fund is greatly 
modified, unless it is in cases where unusually affluent circum. 
stances justify investments against contingencies. A study ofthe 
“Gas World Analyses of Municipal Gas Accounts ”’ reveals the 
wide range of capital charges per 1000 c.ft. sold. While the aver- 
age of 69 undertakings is 9°83d., the range extends from 1'97d. to 
26'91d.—a difference to consumers of almost 2s. 1d. per 1000 c.ft. 
This financial state of affairs in the gas industry could easily have 
been avoided by a more rigid adherence to systematic method. 


GLASGOW POLICY. 


With reference to policy, the Corporation Committee responsi- 
ble for the gas undertaking in Glasgow numbers 309, and it is a 
safe thing to say that a Committee of such dimensions could not 
get far off the road marked “ prudently progressive.” The policy 
of this Committee since 1919 has been extremely sound. They 
have fearlessly tackled huge expenditure in works, witk the know- 
ledge that the results would justify the expenditure. They have 
contemplated unheard-of deficits and handsome surpluses with a 
philosophic equanimity becoming to men accustomed to {g]as- 
tronomic figures and responsibility. They believe that in the ad- 
ministration of gas affairs for a large community there is no justi- 
fication for excitement or panicky measures, having discovered 
that one of the most valuable of the many important lessons men 
learn who are selected by the ratepayers to look after their inter- 
ests is the necessity for cultivating the long view and the broad 
mind. That the Glasgow policy has been highly successful is 
conclusively proved by the following facts, which should be very 
freely used in municipal contests during the latter days of 
October. ' 

The peak years of working costs were not met by the parlia- 
mentary maximum price of 4s. 7d. per 1000 c.ft., with the result 
that the department was saddled with a deficit of over £600,000. 
This rather staggering sum has been wiped out in two years, and 
a very modest reserve fund amounting to £53,000 has been in- 
vested against disappointments in certain directions. In three 
years the price of gas has been reduced from 11d. per therm (500 
C.v., 48. 7d. per 1000 c.ft.) to 8'o9d. per therm (470 c.v., 3s. 2d. per 
1000 c.ft.), with specially attractive concessions to large day-load 
consumers. These reductions are calculated to reduce the re- 
venue of the department by £612,000, as compared with the peak 
year. During the accomplishment of the above task, the Com- 
mittee have given every encouragement to an extensive programme 
of improvements in existing works plant, and in every section of 
the distribution department’s activities. ; 

Following the war period and up to 1921, complaints respecting: 
insufficient pressure of gas during periods of greatest demand were 
very frequent. A scheme enabling gas to be rapidly transferred 
across the city from each of the four works and high-pressure 
boosting mains which run to the outskirts of the district now en- 
able a minimum of 35-10ths pressure being maintained at each of 
the 37 pressure-recording stations. a 

A vigorous policy of replacing services and mains of insuflicient 
capacity has been pursued, as the following statistics demon- 
strate: 





Service Pipes Yards of Mains 
— Renewed. Renewed. 
1g21-22 4497 8,8c8 
1922-23 6270 12,817 
1923-24 6605 24,915 


The trade on the Clyde has suffered, perhaps, to a greater €x- 
tent than that of any other area in Great Britain during the last 
few years; and consequently the industrial load in Glasgow bas 
seriously diminished. An improvement is bound to come iv due 
course, and preparation’has been proceeding to meet the exp< cted 
increase in demand. 

The fitting section and meter repairs section at Walls Sireet 





* The President remarked that it was only fair to add that £250,000 of 





this sum was due to the coal dispute. 
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have been re-organized, and to a large extent re-staffed. Milan 
Street Depdt has been converted into central stores, and a new 
appliance repairs shop, with the most modern machinery for repair 
and renovation of appliances, has been built on the adjoining land. 
The development of showrooms by modernizing those in existence 
and providing facilities in districts hitherto unserved has received 
the encouragement of the Gas Committee. More than the aver- 
age opportunity for publicity propaganda occurs through the 
regular sequence of exhibitions held under Corporation auspices 
at the Kelvin Hall of Industries, to which visitors over a wide 
area are attracted; and the gas exhibits are planned to serve gas 
interests generally throughout the West of Scotland. Publicity, 
together with easy terms for acquiring gas-consuming appliances, 
has resulted in a net increase during the past three years of 32,983 
gas-consuming appliances fixed on hire terms. The master plum- 
bers of the district have very largely shared in this work, and an 
agreement has been arrived at whereby they have come to the aid 
of the Gas Department in meeting the seasonal demand, thus 
preventing delay in fixing. Last year over 26,000 orders were 

assed forward to be fixed by the master plumbers under the 
supervision of the fitting section. It will thus beseen that the decks 
have been cleared for action, and immediately the trade revival 
occurs Glasgow is prepared to meet the expected heavy increased 
demand which must surely follow. 


COST OF COAL. 


The most potent factor in the purchasing side of our business 
is the regular supply of properly handled coal at a reasonable 
price; and officials with balance-sheet responsibility view with grave 
concern the increasing expenditure incurred in collieries in win- 
ning the coal. It is worthy of note at this stage that the Glasgow 
Corporation Gas Department purchased gas coal during the ten 
pre-war years at an average cost of 1os. 6d. per ton delivered in 
works. 

Railway rates were also low in those far-off days, and the col- 
liery people were satisfied with a pit-head price of, say, 8s. to gs. 
per ton. Coal is delivered in Glasgow works to day at an aver- 
age cost of 23s. 4d. per ton, or 122 p.ct. over the pre-war ten years, 
while gas is sold at 3s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft. (8‘ogd. per therm) down 
to 1s. 11°5d. per rooo c.ft. (5d. per therm), according to quantity 
taken, or 60 p.ct. over the lowest years. 

The percentage of the coal bill to the remaining revenue ex- 
penditure in Glasgow during the past ten years averages 58 p.ct.; 
and it is difficult to see from a study of these figures how the price 
of gas is to be assisted downwards while coal remains such an im- 
portant item of expenditure. Further decreases in the price of gas 
must obviously come from improved methods of manufacture and 
enhanced revenue from working-up and sale of bye-products. 

Many eminent men in various walks of life who take up econo- 
mics as a hobby have exclaimed in their moments of enthusiasm : 
“Coal is the foundation of all our business, and its cost must be 
reduced.” There is not a man in the gas industry who would not 
say “ Amen” to that virtuous utterance; but all the talk and all 
the Special Commissions have not brought along the expected re- 
duction. Great results were anticipated when the Royal Com- 
mission was appointed in 1920; but their deliberations culminated 





CHART _ ILLUSTRATING 





COAL __STOCKS _IN 


, Others call it “a rib,” and we know how elusive “a rib” can be. 





in only one unanimous decision—namely, “ That the nation should 
acquire the ownership of all coal and other minerals in the 
country.” It is common knowledge that politics and economics 
came into conflict at this stage; andthe matter still lies on some- 
one’s table. There was a time in our history when engineers 
could recommend and practise economics without risk of becom- 
ing entangled in politics; but that time has passed, and respon- 
sible officials nowadays cannot do other than take cognizance of 
the political machine, and frame their policy, remembering Lord 
Blackburn’s advice to the overtaking car-driver to take “ extra and 
special precautions.” 

One thing is certain. Ifcoal is to remain at a figure in the 
vicinity of 100 to 120 p.ct. over pre-war rates, then economic con- 
ditions must be re-arranged, and the much-talked-of coal conser- 
vation will come into operation, “force majeure.” That our in- 
dustry uses coal in the most economical manner possible goes 
without saying ; but even granting such to be the case, every effort 
is still required to get the last heat unit into the distributing 
mains, consistent with meeting the local demand for coke and 
bye-products where such are sufficiently attractive financially. 


CHART ON COAL SUPPLIES. 


This chart has been prepared as a matter of general interest to 
coal suppliers and users alike, and also as a reply to those who 
agitate for a supply of coal to gas-works in equal monthly quan- 
tities. The pros and cons of coal deliveries in the 60 p.ct. winter 
and 40 p.ct. summer proportions have been fully discussed in the 
Technical Press; and after studying this chart it will be readily 
admitted that equal monthly delivery is something beyond the 
powers of the supplier to accomplish, even supposing it could be 
argued as a good and reasonable proposition. 

The chart also proves the necessity of carrying ample coal 
stocks at considerable expense to meet frequent stoppages. Take, 
for example, the effect of the railway dispute in January of this 
year, as depicted on the chart, when 16,342 tons of coal were 
lifted from stock in ten days. Oda the basis of coal carbonized, 
the cost of handling coal in January of this year was 1o'1d, per 
ton, against 2 7d. per ton in the same month last year. 

The spasmodic deliverer of coal is the common enemy of regu- 
lar supplier and user, for he puts both to no end of trouble and 
expense. Given reasonable and regular supplies as ordered, the 
handling of coal should not in any year exceed 3d. per ton, where 
modern facilities are in use. 


COAL AND COKE COMPLAINTS. 


In his Presidential Address to the Institution of Gas Engineers 
in 1919, Mr. Samuel Glover made some very interesting statements 
regarding coal. He used as his text the question: ‘“ What is 
coal?” The question frequently asked on the gas-works sidings 
of Glasgow and elsewhere is not “ What is coal?” but “Is it 
coal?” To-day in the gas industry we think, as we have thought 
during the past dozen years, that coal for gas-making purposes 
could easily be much better handled. How long are economic 
conditions to be blamed for sending to gas-works material mixed 
with coal which is described by some authorities as “ roofing ? ” 
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Some managers of gas-works have much more lurid titles for the 
stuff which comes in wagons labelled as, but assuredly not, “ coal.” 
Now this Association is prepared to appreciate and pay for the | 
efforts of many colliery owners who have conscientiously done | 
their best since the war to improve matters. To the others we 
would say (in a friendly way), for the love of the coal and gas in- 


dustries : “Get busy with the improvements which are long over- | 
due, and cut-out permanently the necessity for periodically writing | 


letters of explanation and regret with genuine promises of ‘no 
further cause for complaint.’ ” 

Following, and arising from, Mr. Gibson’s very interesting paper 
(Institution Meeting, 1924) on the new works at Garston, Liver- 
pool, there was some discussion on moisture in coke, in reference 
to which the ‘Gas JouRNAL” expressed the opinion— 


While there is legitimate complaint on the part of many gas men 
of incombustibles in coal, some of them should remember that 


water in coke does not assist the buyer to obtain the highest heat | 


efficiencies. We are not pessimistic as to the future of the coke 
market, but we have a strong belief in increasing the stability of 
business in any commodity by enlarging the scope of demand. 
In the case of gas.coke this is to be done by improving its quality 
and thusapplicability. Therefore it is hoped that the work having 
this objective will proceed, and as vigorously as possible. 


Probably if the coke correspondence in the gas-works files were 
examined it would be found that for one letter complaining of 
moisture there would be nineteen regarding incombustibles. 

The average coke buyer expects to get some moisture in what- 
ever grade of coke purchased, depending upon the method of 
quenching at the works, but the general experience indicates that 
the more serious complaints can only be eliminated at the colliery 
picking tables or washing plant. 


COKE REVENUE. 


During the past year the revenue from sale of coke has been 
generally very satisfactory, and the prospects for the current year 
are encouraging, many undertakings having already sold their 
estimated surplus through agents to foreign buyers. European 
politics may, however, in the near future make considerable 
changes in the position of the foreign market for fuel, and this is 
a factor which will require careful study in the reckonings of next 
financial year. In the average large gas undertakings the sale of 
coke has been responsible in recent years for a revenue return 
of 30 to 40 p.ct. of the coal bill, except in abnormal years of brisk 
exporting at unusually high rates. The quantity and character of 
coke available for sale depends, of course, on the coals selected 
and the type of carbonizing plant in use. Coke as a gas-making 
agent came into use very slowly in Scotland, owing to the pre- 
valence of extremely and unnecessarily high standards of illuminat- 
ing quality, and the fact that cannel coal was easily procurable in 
sufficient quantities at very reasonable rates. 


The war and post-war periods, however, changed all this; and 


| to-day, with the steaming of verticals, separate water-gas units, 


and generally higher heats and greater yields per ton, coupled 
with the tendency to fraternize with our Scandinavian friends in 
the export business, coke stocks are prevented from accumulat- 
ing, and the market is maintained in a very healthy state from the 
seller’s point of view. The spring of this year found most coke 
yards empty, and customers respectfully inquiring when their 
demands could be met. While there is no desire to cause incon. 
venience to regular customers or to discourage in the slightest 
degree the land sale market, there is a proved lucrative advantage 
to be gained by estimating as accurately as possible just how 
much surplus coke will be available, and making early arrange. 


| ments for export. 


The commercial sections do good work in locating coke require. 


| ments and recommending district agreements as to quotations 


for quantities, and the secretaries deserve all praise for their 
enthusiasm in the task; but there is good work still to be done. 
We want whole-hearted co-operation of all sizes of undertakings, 
An eminent gas engineer said the other day: “ Every gas engineer 
has a potential friend in every other gas engineer.” That is a 
very happy expression, and its truth is a compliment to the fine 
spirit of comradeship which permeates our industry. This spirit 
can be turned to good account if every manager will take a keen 
interest in the disposal of bye-products in the most profitable 
market. A more liberal policy in the use of postal and telephonic 


| facilities might help to scatter parochial tendencies and incident- 


ally assist the buyer and seller. 

Gas committees and boards of directors should insist on their 
managers attending regularly the meetings of commercial sec. 
tions, and in return for payment of expenses look for an intelligent 
report on commercial matters generally. Let not the devotion to 
technics blur the business instincts, lest those in authority arise 
one day and say: “ What we require is a commercial manager.” 
Turning from such a dire threat, it is highly desirable that com- 
mercial sections as far as possible should zone coke requirements 
for land sale, allow local officials to arrange for disposal, and bya 
combination of wits endeavour to eliminate a great deal of unneces- 
sary transport and cutting of prices. In passing, let it be said 
(not for the first time by any means) that managers are appointed 
to manage, and it is a bad habit, and economically unsound, to 
spend time doing work for people who are paid and responsible 
for its execution. 

As an example of the financial advantage accruing to gas con- 
sumers of keeping coke yards clear, the revenue from coke in 
Glasgow in 1924 was £111,000 better than in 1923 (despite a re- 
duced sale of 15,000 tons). At the commencement of the previous 
financial year there was a stock of 45,000 tons, containing not less 
than 20 p.ct. of breeze. The serious nature of this handicap is 
apparent, and the above figures put a fine edge on the argument 


CHART ILLUSTRATING COST OF COAL PER TON AND REVENUE FROM 
BYE-PRODUCTS IN GLASGOW AND OTHER LARGE UNDERTAKINGS. 
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for keeping in close touch with home and foreign demands, which 
should generally result in low stocks and increased revenue. 


REFERENCE TO CHART ON REVENUE FROM BYE-PRODUCTS. 
Fluctuations in Market. - 











. * Financial 
— | _— Gross Coal. Net Coal. Sabine. 
. = 
£ £ | P.Ct. 
Lowest year - | IQtI 349,000 230,000 | 74 6 
Peak Year. . +» «| 1921 1,600,000 1,000,000 | 63.4 





As an illustration of the precarious nature of the markets for 
coke and liquid products since the war, take 1922, when the finan- 
cial return tell in one year from 63'4 p.ct. to 32°7 p.ct., or, in other 
words, while the coal cost dropped £180,000, the revenue from 
products dropped £540,000. Especially from 1914 onwards, the 

rice received for liquid bye-products shows remarkable fluctua- 
tion, which had little bearing on the price being paid for coal. 

The price of ammonia is dependent upon the world price for 
nitrogen. Creosote commands a better price for creosoting than 
for fuel purposes; and the only product which has any direct 
bearing on the cost of coalis pitch, the price which briquette makers 
would pay for pitch depending upon the difference between the 
prices of small and lump coal. Here again, however, the factor 
of supply and demand enters into the cost to a very large extent, 
aslight shortage sending up the price considerably, and a slight 
surplus causing the opposite effect. In looking at the price ob- 
tained for bye-products at the present time, compared with pre- 
war, the most striking fact is the alteration in the proportion of 
the revenue derived from ammonia. Prior to 1914, approximately 
50 p.ct. of the revenue from liquid bye-products was attributable 
toammonia. In 1922-23 the revenue from ammonia amounted to 
about 20 p.ct. of the total, and in 1924 to 14 p.ct. of the revenue, 
taking sulphate on a 244 p.ct. basis. 

The years 1914 to the termination of the war in 1918 were not 
normal trading years ; and, as the chart shows, coal, &c., steadily 
advanced in price. Liquid products did not command the price 
they would have done under normal trading conditions, as ammonia 
and creosote oil were controlled by the Government, and pitch 
was practically unsaleable; the outlet for tar for roads being also 
greatly diminished. 

PROSPECTS, 


The prospects for 1924-25 are not very good. There does not 
seem much possibility at the moment of an increase in the price 
of sulphate, which has been in the last year only equal to pre-war 
price, with manufacturing costs increased 100 to 150 p.ct. The 
outlook for tar products is also very unfavourable. Creosote is 
considerably weaker, and has fallen about 3d. per gallon, com- 
pared with last year’s price. The market for pitch is very uncer- 


CHART ILLUSTRATING COST OF COAL 








AND AVERAGE REVENUE FROM SALE OF COKE 
AND LIQUID PRODUCTS. 


tain, and the prices realizable at present have been obtained 
pre-war, although on the average it is now about 66 p.ct. above 
the thirty years’ pre-war average, which worked out at 30s. per ton. 


CARBONIZING PLANT (EXISTING). 


The carbonizing plant in Glasgow is admirably suited for the 
production of gas of 480 B.Th.U. per c.ft.; but when the demand 
exceeds 30 million c.ft. per day—which happens during four to 
five months per annum—plant is brought into use which in the 
light of current results is hopelessly uneconomical. This old 
plant consists of stop-end horizontal retorts with hydraulic power 
charging and drawing machinery ; and the financial disadvantages 
of small charges and frequent operations are clearly demonstrated 
in the following figures : 





Wages per 














Full Duty ey of _ — ’ 
" > tras Coal per including | Wages per 
Type of Plant. are — Retort per | Coal and Therm. 
se Day. Coke 

Handling. 
Millions. Pence. Pence, 
Woodall-Duckham verticals . 18 6°98 1°830 0°377 
Wilson verticals. . .. . 113 2°4 1°863 0°392 
Stop-end horizontals . . . 18 o'61 9°522 1°763 


In addition, there are three water gas plants, which render 
valuable service in legitimately diluting the richer gas from the 
horizontal settings; and moderate steaming is carried out in the 
vertical settings, bringing each works into line in composition and 
calorific value. 

The chart illustrating results of weekly tests for quality and com- 
position is appended [p. 811|, and demonstrates the steadiness of 
the gas supply during the past year, which reflects credit on the 
managers of the four works. Every effort has been loyally made 
to ensure that gas can be transferred rapidly from one works to 
another without causing the slightest change on the district. It 
will be observed that the policy of a gradual reduction from 490 
to 480 B.Th.U. was effected with a view to declaring 470 B.Th.U. 
under the Gas Regulation Act on June 1. 

The new plant in Provan has worked with perfect smoothness, 
and except for summer periods of partial suspension has done full 
duty. The past year’s record is as follows: 


Total coal carbonized (58 p.ct. of the total of the four 


oe ar 399,383 tons 
Throughput per retort per annum ae 2,080 ,, 
” - wy GEG) a Sele Ce 6°98 ,, 
Gas made per ton an ct ae 14,083 c. ft. 
Yield per ton. 68° 3 therms 


The therm yield per ton is satisfactory considering the fact that 
the coals came from fifty different collieries, none of which is pro- 
ducing rich coking coals which would give trouble in the form of 
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sticking charges. The above tonnage includes 76,741 
tons of trebles and doubles—equal to 11°09 p.ct. There 
are certain excellent coking coals in Scotland which 
are richer in gas than the above coals, but they are 
not purchased, for obvious reasons. The increased 
make per ton would rapidly be discounted by the 
delay in getting the weight of coal through the retort. 

The question of distributing coal of this character 
through the mass is also a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty, and the game is not worth the candle. There 
is a place, however, for the first-class coking coals, 
and that is in the large horizontal through retort. 
Plants of the latter type are capable of producing 
what has grown scarce in Scotland—namely, a smithy 
coke of goodtexture. Given the best brands of coking 
coals, efficient heats, and economical handling plants, 
one is assured of high thermal efficiencies, low labour 
costs, and a coke worth 5s. per ton more than the 
average yard coke in Scotland. 


CARBONIZING PLANT (NEW). 


The engineer to-day who is contemplating impor- 
tant extensions of carbonizing plant has an excellent 
variety of first-class plants from which to make a 
selection. It is hoped that we appreciate sufficiently 
the immense amount of help received from the engi- 
neering firms connected with the Society of British 
Gas Industries, True, we are their clients and we 
pay for our plants in due season, but it is recorded 
here, with pleasure, that the gas industry is well 
served by its friends the engineering contractors. 

When considering the value of various types of car- 
bonizing processes, the last word on the subject is 
not the maximum number of therms per diem per 
£1000 of capital expended. Special attention must 
be given to: 


(1) The quantity of gas required at the declared 
calorific value. 

(2) The coal available within reasonable carriage 
rates. 

(3) The character or suitability of coke. 

(4) The effect of the quality of resultant tar on 
subsidiary products. 

(5) Wages operating, and maintenance charges, in- 
cluding running costs. 

(6) Probable duration of maximum efficiency. 


Glasgow Gas Department’s works are large enough, 
and the management is hospitable enough, to house 
the best that can be obtained in verticals and hori- 
zontals which will fill the bill, and gradually take the 
place of the old stop-end horizontals; and it is pos- 
sible that in a few years the serious attention of the 
Committee will be focussed on the inclined chamber 
ovens which for many years have found great favour 
among well-known carbonizing engineers on the Con- 
tinent. 

Prof. Cobb’s recent article on the “ Notion of 
Efficiency” contains some excellent matter on the 
thermal aspect of gas making. With his kind per- 
mission the following figures are submitted for your 
consideration. It is demonstrated here that in the 
process of gas making the original coal is broken up 
into three parts by the application of some of its own 
original heat energy. The illustration is drawn from 
a plant carbonizing 50,000 tons per annum; and 
while it is not modern, it is not inefficient, and is 
typical of average horizontal practice. 
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Pror. CoBB ON THERMAL EFFICIENCIES, 
Thermal Efficiency of Carbonizing Gas Coal in Horizontal 
Retorts, 

Heat of Combustion of Coal = 100 p.ct. 


Distributed as under : 
Gas made 








22°5 
Coke sold 48°25 
Tar available 6°05 
Meataveliable . . ts 6 © ° » 76'8 
Heat used and lost in manufacture . « 23°2 
<) Sr + I00 


The above plant, which is not modern, but sound and typical, carbonizes 
50,000 tons per annum. 


Each member of this Association can take these figures and 
place his own results opposite as a matter of thermal and finan- 
cial interest. Carbonizing engineers whose responsibility ceases 
at the station meter are naturally most keen on the maximum 
thermal yield in the retort-house; but the man who is responsible 
for the entire undertaking will obviously study the financial effect 
of sacrificing heat units in one section to assist another. The en- 
thusiasm for thermal efficiencies in the gaseous form must there- 
fore be tempered to the financial results obtainable from the sale 
of coke and other products. These are matters which engineers 
must settle for themselves with their knowledge of local plant and 
conditions generally. 
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SALE OF COKE 
CHEMICAL WORKS TAKEN OVER BY CORPORATION IN 1919-20 


GAS REGULATION ACT, 1920, 


To many undertakings, and particularly those owned by com- 
panies, the adoption of the new charter is an old story; but for 
numerous municipal undertakings in our Association, this year 
will see the actual operation of the Act for the first time. Not 
that the change-over from the status quo is to make much differ- 
ence from the works point of view, for the calorific standard has 
been in operation since 1918, and those personally responsible for 
carbonizing results have already become accustomed to think in 
therms. From the point of view, however, of the gas salesman 
and the consumer, and more particularly the type of consumer 
who is likely in future toincrease very considerably the day load, 
this new legislation is of paramount importance. 

The Board of Trade officials were exceedingly patient (they 
were even sympathetic) with municipal gas engineers who were 
slow in coming into line in seeking powers under the new Act. 
They knew it was not a mutinous spirit that created the atmo- 
sphere of apparent hesitation, but the fact that the years 1920-23 
found most gas undertakings busy overtaking the arrears of con- 
structional work which were overdue, and carrying out the neces- 
sary amount of main and service laying over various districts in- 
adequately supplied. There was also the question of what would 
be the correct value to be declared, keeping in mind the capacity 
of the plant to produce, and the distribution system to deliver, a 
sufficiency of the goods. The declared value in Glasgow is now 
470 B.Th.U. per c.ft. This is low enough to allow the plants of 
four works to produce their quota efficiently without pressing, «04 
high enough to supply satisfactorily every consumer in the a'°a. 
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We could probably produce a gas of 450 B.Th.U. quality with a | 


little less expenditure in working ; but we know our distribution 
system better than our critics, and 470 B.Th.U. in existing cir- 
cumstances is the economic line for Glasgow. 

Perhaps the most significant factor in the operation of the new 


-Act from the consumer’s point of view is that in the future he will 


only pay for combustible gas in the form of heat units supplied. 
This gives the consumer parliamentary protection, and he has 
the further assurance that the suppliers of gas may not change 
the quality without seeking fresh powers. In any case, the con- 
sumer has nothing to fear from a change of the declared value, 
inasmuch as the supplier is bound to re-adjust the fittings to suit 
the changed conditions. It should also be comforting to con- 
sumers to know that the Board of Trade do not allow undertak- 
ings to benefit by the new Act until they are satisfied that the 
consumers’ interests are equally enhanced. 

It is a matter for speculation just how far the operation of the 
Act will affect the working-up and sales of bye-products, as com- 
pared with the amount of therms per ton put into the holders. 
The policy in this respect will be very much a question of expen- 
diture and revenue. In the laboratory, thermal efficiencies can 
be calculated out to very exact conclusions, but these in turn are 
frequently distorted by financial considerations, and the balance- 
sheet must at all times receive primary consideration. 


THE “* THERM” AT THE HEAD OFFICE. 


Turning from the works to the head office, when the decision 
was made to introduce the thermal system of charging for gas, it 
was recognized that two paths were open tous. The first, and by 
far the initially easier one, was to tack-on the new method to the 
old. The second, which has been followed, was to scrap existing 
methods and build a new system on fresh foundations. 

With accounts for 300,000 consumers to handle, this was a task 
demanding careful preparation, involving as it did the continua- 
tion of old methods up to the end of the financial year on May 31 
last, the simultaneous introduction of the new organization, and 
the switch-over on June 2 to the new system. Add to this the 
usual year-end balancing and an endeavour to grant the usual 
staff holidays, and it will be appreciated that only with the aid of 
a loyal staff could this have been accomplished as it was without 
disturbance and inconvenience to consumers. 

It was first of all desirable to know the methods of other gas 
departments of size comparable with Glasgow ; and with this end 
in view a small deputation of officials made inquiries into the 
systems used by several of the largest gas undertakings operating 
under the Act. Every possible opportunity for investigation was 
granted readily, and the fullest appreciation of assistance is now 
put on record. 

Glasgow hada problem all her own, because of the fact that 
the meter readers and coin collectors are on the clerical grade, 
whereas other gas departments recruit their meter reading staff 
from the gasfitters as the period of survey comes round. Work 
had to be found for the meter reading staff all the year, and it re- 
sulted in the adoption of a continuous meter survey. Those en- 
gaged on the commercial side of gas undertakings will probably 
be interested in a brief statement regarding the special features 
of ihe Glasgow system. More than an outline is here impossible, 
but should anyone desire to do so, the fullest opportunity will be 
given to investigate the methods adopted. 


(1) 3200 ordinary meters are read, and a similar number of ac- 
counts delivered to consumers, per day. This rate of meter 
reading ensures each ordinary meter being read four times 
peranoum. There are no periods of extreme pressure with 
corresponding periods of slackness, consequently a large 
reserve staff is not required. 

Ordinary meter and prepayment meter ledgers are balanced, 
and the cumulative record of gas sold is ascertained daily. 
The year-end balance will be struck the day following the 
close of the financial year. Unaccounted-for gas can be 
determined at any period. 

3) A continuous survey and issue of accounts produces a con- 
tinuous flow of money into the collectors’ hands, the advan- 
tage of this being obvious. 


ttt nt, 


(4) Balancing each day enables errors to be easily located, and 
a more careful scrutiny and comparison of consumptions 
made. Necessary exchanges of meters are more promptly 
effected, owing to the continuous thin stream of reports 
flowing daily to the fitting section. 

(5) It enables office records of meters and appliances fixed, 
removed, or exchanged to be brought up-to-date daily. 

(6) The staff required to work the system is reduced to the mini- 
mum, and all double shift work previously found necessary 
is avoided. An analogy which will be understandable by 
all can be made by comparing the new method to a belt- 
conveyor running at a fixed speed and delivering a regular 
small quantity of material, with a wagon-tipper shooting 
an avalanche of work on the staff at certain periods. 

(7) Money from 4000 prepayment meters is collected, and the 
books balanced, each day. One feature of the prepayment 
collection is that the collector only reads the index and 
collects the coins. Any shortages which accrue are dis- 
covered by the head office staff, and notified by them direct 
to the consumer. 


MAINTENANCE SCHEME, 


The Glasgow interpretation of the term is a house-to-house 
maintenance of all gas-consuming appliances, without any quali- 
fication regarding their ownership. Broadly, the operation of the 
scheme makes it easy for any consumer to obtain the maximum 
duty from the gas which he purchases. When planning the 
scheme, it was recognized that the conditions under which many 
consumers were using gas were undesirable, but it was not fully 
realized until later that efficiency was the exception, and not the 
rule. We commenced in a comparatively small way by taking 
the Calton Municipal Ward as an experimental area. This wardis 
comparable in size with a provincial town, comprising as it does— 

8,213 houses, 
203 houses with shops, 
2,033 other premises. 
10,449, with a population of 40,000. 

A census of appliances in use, as ascertained by the maintenance 
fitters, will be interesting, for it emphasizes the broad basis on 
which a gas supply rests, and also the weak spots in it. The 
variety and versatility of the appliances found in Calton Ward are 
worthy of study: 
26,778 Lighting burners. 

4,958 Ring burners. 
1,586 Range fittings. 
1,045 Gas fires. 

734 Cookers. 

507 Grillers, 

323 Bunsen burners of various Boiling tables. 

sizes, used for manufac- Boot finishing machines. 
turing purposes. Hot-water tanks. 


7 Chocolate heaters. 
6 
6 
5 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 

310 Radiators. 3 Gas-heated glass kilns. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Glue-heating tanks. 
Clay pipe ovens. 

Gas furnaces. 

Large roasting ovens. 
Blowpipes. 


235 Gas irons. Tool heaters. 
135 Boilers. Large baking ovens. 
77 Hotplates. Collar machines. 

51 Bolt-heating stoves. Lead presses, 

49 Drying ovens. Pie moulding machines. 
40 Geysers. Core drying stoves. 
28 Fish frying pans. Steam presses. 

27 Pie heaters. Steam boiler. 

26 Gas engines. Restaurant boiler, 
20 Tailors’ stoves. Japanning oven. 

14 Governors. Tobacco dryer. 

13 Vulcanizers. Brazing burner. 

11 Simmering burners. Drying machine. 

7 Circulators. 

Total, 37,041 

It is advantageous to know exactly what appliances are fixed, 
not only on certain districts, but also in certain areas of the dis- 
trict. A house-to-house maintenance scheme automatically pro- 
vides the information, and our salesmen start at this point. 

It is interesting to note that our short experience has shown 
that maintenance fitters obtain more orders for appliances than 
we receive from any other single source. The appliances and 
supply pipes generally are found to be in much need of attention; 


. and in the experimental district our consumers appreciated the 
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service, and expressed their satisfaction so strongly, both directly 
and through the medium of the ward representatives, that it was 
decided to extend the scheme to cover the whole area of gas 
supply. During the first cycle in any district, instead of general 
gasfitting work being reduced, it is very largely increased. If main- 
tenance fitters were required to clear-up faults in pipe running and 
fitting as they proceeded, it would cause serious delay in complet- 
ing the first circuit. Therefore any job requiring special material 
is reported, and dealt with by a general staff of fitters. After the 
initial ‘ clean up” this delay does not recur. 

Methods of organization must be omitted here, but if considered 
desirable, complete details will be submitted on a future occasion. 
Let it be sufficient at present to say that the cost of giving this 
service to our consumers has been less than the estimated figure 
of 14d. per 1000 c.ft. (o°31d. per therm) consumed, and, most im- 
portant of all, the persons concerned are delighted with the inno- 
vation, and are prepared to pay for it. 

Below is appended the cost as ascertained up to May 3r1, to- 
gether with a brief statement concerning the number of districts, 
premises, &c., now under continual maintenance, and the staff em- 
ployed : 

Year Ended May 31, 1924. 
Appliances maintained kya. armies 
Cost of labour, supervision, rents, material, 
and oncost Supe rae ake “age 


410,789 
£10,478 t4s. 8d. 


Average cost per appliance . 6*12d. 

27 districts in city Ne cae 198,895 premises. 
7 districts outwith city 14,552 9 

ok uke wes. 2 2 phox 136 


As the above figures only represent the progress made up to the 
end of the financial year, further analytical figures are withheld 
uatil the scheme is fully at work. 


EDUCATION SCHEME, 


The Special Committee upon whose shoulders lay the respon- 
sibility for the preparation of the new scheme of education have 
every reason to be thoroughly satisfied that the work is now es- 
tablished on sound foundations. The junior members of the in- 
dustry ought to appreciate the enthusiasm and determination of 
their leaders to place before them opportunities for improving 
their knowledge and technical status. Along theselines, the juniors 
are to be better catered for than ever before. This Association 
will heartily endorse the compliments paid to Messrs. Goode- 
nough and Hole by ex-President Tagg, in his London address, on 
their untiring energy and zeal in assisting the Special Committee 
successfully to inaugurate the scheme. 

In this preliminary work, a very pleasing factor was the ready 
and willing co-operation of the Education Authorities, whose as- 
sistance was of the utmost importance and value. 

Perhaps some of our friends in the educational world are now 
of the opinion of Mr. Honey, of the Board of Trade, who has 
frankly acknowledged how versatile and adaptable must be the 
aspirant who would successfully manage the affairs of a modern 
gas undertaking. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of a thorough 
grounding in general and technical education before the junior 
links up the new scheme. Thoroughly to grasp and master the 
manifold details of the production and sale of town gas to-day, 
the junior is destined for several years of the finest hobby this 
world has ever produced; and an indisputable fact is worthy of 
repetition here, ‘“‘ That the deepest satisfaction in life assuredly is 
derived from the securing of good results.” The fatal mistake 
dpade.bygmany young fellows who live at home and attend school 

daily is to slack-off between 16 and 19, and thereby miss the 

magic years which pave the way to diplomas and degrees. 

“ The noblest thing in all the world is a man; 

The saddest thing the wreck of a man; 
The greatest work the making of a man; 
And the only wise time to make men is when they are boys.” 

In future the men who hold the coveted diploma will naturally 
expect to attract considerable attention when making application 
for greater responsibility. In this laudable ambition they will 
have the support of their seniors in office. Chief officials are 
often called upon to be instrumental in the loss of their best men, 
where the change of position means to the candidate more re- 
sponsibility and more income than is possible in the local cir- 
cumstances. Many of these changes cause inconvenience at 
the time, but they are good for the man who goes on, and an in- 
centive to those moving up the ladder. The question will natur- 
ally be raised regarding the junior who is badly placed geographic- 
ally for technical classes (this handicap is probably more acute in 
Scotland than in England). What is expected here is the co- 
operation of committees and boards who can be influenced favour- 
ably by managers to give every facility to juniors who are taking 
part in the formation of groups possibly involving railway journeys 
up to 25 miles. Any time allowed off for the improvement of 
education should be amply repaid in a better class of service ; 
and as the gradual improvement of the status of the industry as 
a whole is desired by all concerned, it is hoped that everything 
possible will be done by seniors to lend assistance, particularly 
in the scattered areas not so favourably situated for technical 
studies. There is another side to this picture of course—the 
junior must remember that he is having a great deal more atten- 
tion paid to his welfare than ever his seniors enjoyed before him. 

The Scottish tradition for winning through to the mark by 
sheer stick-at-itiveness need not be laboured here ; but the history 





— 


of the successes in the Church, in medicine, in law, and in engi. 
neering having their origin, not necessarily in the larger towns, 
but in many a humble Scottish village, is a challenge to the 
student of to-day; and it is hoped and believed by every meriber 
who has the best interests of the industry at heart, that the 
diploma is destined to arrive in many a Scottish gas-works. The 
junior associations, and particularly their councils, are expected 
to throw themselves enthusiastically into thisnew scheme. The 
have the influence and are in close touch with the younger students, 
and we look to them for whole-hearted support. 

The Technical Press has always been a staunch friend to the 
student mind in the gas industry, from the juvenile stage onwards; 
and nothing could be of greater assistance than selected pieces 
weekly, to be digested with the student’s technical classes. To 
the junior whose opportunities for visiting works are confined to 
the syllabus of his association, the Technical Press is a veritable 
Cook’s tour to every new scheme. The diploma stage will cer- 
tainly demand from candidates knowledge garnered from other 
undertakings in addition to those under his daily or occasional 
survey. 

Then there is the financial side of the scheme, which has been 
receiving serious consideration. Your Council decided unani- 
mously to subscribe £50 to assist in making the necessary arrange. 
ments for an augmented teaching staff, and it is hoped that finan. 
cial assistance will come from other sources in the near future, 
Many technical industries work on those lines with a great measure 
of success. 

CONCLUSION. 


The gas industry of to-day is in good hands. At headquarters 
there is excellent brain power constantly at work on the improve. 
ment of central organization. Probably our successors will enjoy 
the privilege of being housed in fine new headquarters styled the 
“ British Gas Association,” embracing all our activities, whether 
technical, legal, or commercial. 

In the past, all our work, from the highest class of research to 
the operations of the humblest village gas undertaking, has re- 
solved itself by a fine blending of science and industry into public 
service, and the successes of the past achieved under more diffi- 
cult circumstances than we are called upon to face demand from 
us better results and better service. Students of psychology 
believe in three great factors for successful service—viz., to think, 
to feel, and to will. If we apply these factors to our industry, we 
shall loyally uphold the traditions set for us by the great minds 
of the pioneers who laid the foundations for our edifice. 

This Association is second to none in its possession of a loyal 
spirit of comradeship. In the past this has been the instrument 
whereby many improvements in results have been effected. Let it 
be more and more used for the development of a higher class of 
public service. By this means, the goodwill of the gas consuming 
public will be cultivated still further, and the continued prosperity 
of our industry assured. 


“ Set the Cause above renown, 
And love the game beyond the prize.”’ 


THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. JAMEs CAMPBELL (Dunfermline) said the pleasant duty had 
fallen to him to propose a vote of thanks to the President for the 
address he had just delivered. They quite recognized that Mr. 
M‘Lusky, as the chief officer of the Glasgow Corporation Gas 
Department, must be an exceedingly busy man; yet, despite the 
numerous claims made upon his time, he still found it possible to 
devote a considerable amount of energy to the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation. For all that Mr. M‘Lusky had done on their behalf, 
they were under deep obligation to him. The excellent address 
he had delivered that day placed them under a greater obligation 
than ever. Not only was the address well thought out, but Mr. 
M'‘Lusky’s asides were most illuminating, instructive, and enter- 
taining. In hearing the address read, he had the feeling that the 
text from which the President was expounding had reference to 
the tremendous importance of the commercial side of a gas 
undertaking. His view was that the balance-sheet must at all 
times receive primary consideration. With such a text and such 
a theme, he (Mr. Campbell) most cordially agreed. . 

Mr. GeorGE D. KEILLor (Greenock) seconded the vote with 
the utmost cordiality. The address was a wise one, and, more- 
over, it had the advantage of being virile and stimulating. As the 
address was being delivered, he found himself wondering how Mr. 
M‘Lusky, being the busy man he was, could find time to prepare 
such a splendid exposition of thought. They would notice that 
the President had something to say about coal deliveries. Now, 
he would not like that to go forth as being the isolated opinion of 
Mr. M‘Lusky. As a matter of fact, they all shared his views on 
this subject. Then with regard to coke, he desired to take this 
opportunity of thanking the President for the fine work he had 
done in this connection. But for his splendid action some time 
ago in disposing of supplies, they in the gas industry would not 
have obtained the price for coke which they had been enjoyi0g 
for some considerable time. As Mr. Campbell had indicated, 
Mr. M‘Lusky was in charge of a very large undertaking, but he 
was getting on particularly well, and he (Mr. Keillor) was glad to 
notice that the price of gas was going down in Glasgow. The 
speaker referred in appreciative terms to the interest Mr. and Mrs. 
M‘Lusky had shown in the social welfare of the members of the 
Association. 

The PresIpENT, in acknowledgment, said he was glad some of 
his assistants were present to hear the complimentary remarks 
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AT THE GLASGOW MEETING OF THE NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


that had been passed. He did not suppose any gas engineer in 
the United Kingdom or the Colonies had as good a crowd of men 
around him a§ he had. He madethis remark with the very deepest 
feelings. They were often in trouble that he did not know of, and 
he himself might be in trouble that they did not know of, but his 
assistants and he contrived to pull in the same boat, and they 
pulled well together. This was the secret of any success they 
had attained in Glasgow, or would attain in the future. As a 
matter of fact, they could not have had the address he read that 
day if assistants had not been available to help him in the pro. 
duction of charts, and had not been accessible for information. 
It was true that his own opinions ran through the address, but in 
it they would find largely the work of the Glasgow staff, which in 
his opinion was second to none. 


At this point the meeting adjourned for the luncheon interval, 
during which period a photograph of the company was taken. 


THE GoLtF TOURNAMENT. 

The PRESIDENT, on resuming, said it was his pleasing duty to 
hand over the Showlands Rose Bowl tothe winner in the Associa- 
tion’s Golfing Competition. This year the championship trophy 
had gone from Perthshire to Fifeshire, so that it was gradually 
getting farther away from Glasgow and the West of Scotland. 
The winner for the present year was Mr. Henry Rule, of Kelty, 
who had returned a score of 84 less four. A card of 80 was, he 
understood, very good for the Pollok course, over which the com- 
petition had been played. He congratulated Mr. Rule on his 
success, but hoped that some West of Scotland member would go 
forward with the will to conquer next year. 

Mr. Henry Rute (Kelty), in accepting the custody of the 
trorby, said he had enjoyed the competition, and the handicapping 
in his opinion was just right. [Laughter.| Wednesday was the 
anniversary of his wedding day, and now that he was going home 
with the rose bowl he would be able to convince his wife that, after 
all, there was some little luck attached to the day. 


THE WILLIAM YounG MEMORIAL LECTURE, 


The PrEsIDENT said they had now reached the most interesting 
part of the day’s proceedings—the William Young Memorial Lec- 
ture, which on this occasion was to be delivered by Dr. A. Parker, 
of Leeds University. Dr. Parker required no introduction to the 
audience, because he had been associated with research work 
which marked an epoch in the gas industry. : 

[The lecture will be found on pp. 816-821 of this issue. | 

Mr. J. W. Napier (Alloa) said the very pleasurable duty had 
been laid upon him of conveying to the lecturer the hearty ap- 
preciation of his valuable lecture. In the first place, he congratu- 
lated the Council on having maintained the dignity and status of 
the William Young Memorial Lecture by selecting Dr. Parker to 
deliver it on this occasion. To his mind the best compliment 
they as an Association could pay to the memory of William 
Young was, in the words of Dr. Parker, to have their thoughts 
and energies directed to the judicious application of scientific 
principles in gas-works. At this stage, he (Mr. Napier) felt it 
was only right and proper that they should take notice as an 
Association of the passing of Sir George Beilby. The late Sir 
George Beilby, as they all knew, was intimately connected with 
the affairs of the city of Glasgow, especially in its commercial and 
scientific interests. For many years he was head of the Royal 
Technical College in Glasgow—an Institution which they looked 
forward to as likely to prove helpful tothe junior members of the 
profession. George Beilby, at Oakbank, and William Young, at the 
Clippens Oil-Works, had much to do with laying the foundations 
of the gas industry. Indeed, it was the collaboration of these 
two gentlemen that brought about the vertical retort as applied to 
shale oil distillation. The two advantages arising from the 
creation of that retort were the additional quantity of ammonia 
produced and the better class of oil. It seemed to him that the 
lecture that afternoon, in its exposition of the present-day con- 
ception of things, was a tribute to the early practical results of 
William Young and George Beilby. The loss of Sir George 
Beilby was a very serious one to scientific circles and to industry 
in general, and it was fitting that they should remember his great 
and good work in the affairs of the gas industry. He was not 
sure that the President appreciated the appropriateness of asking 
him (Mr. Napier) to propose this particular vote of thanks. When 
he left the academic side of his training, he ventured into a shale 
oil works—namely, that at Clippens, where William Young had 
previously been engaged. During his tenure of office there, he 
saw a great deal of the work of William Young. He was a 
personality whose worship of hard work was an example which 
every one in the profession—and especially the juniors—ought to 
follow. Then, in the second place, he recalled the endeavour he 

(Mr. Napier) put forth on his part to create the William Young 
Lectureship. He felt that the name of William Young was one 
that ought to be remembered ; and, together with the late Alex- 
ander Bell—a co-partner of William Young, and, it was interest- 
ing to observe, previously connected with the Clippens Oil-Works 
—he put forward efforts the ultimate result of which was the 
gathering of a considerable sum of money that enabled the Asso- 
ciation to provide an eminent lecturer on suitable occasions. It 
seemed to him, if he might be pardoned for saying so, that the 
North British Association were at the parting of the ways. As 
they were aware, they had their National Gas Council, who looked 
after the administrative or legal side of the industry. On the 





other hand, they had the British Commercial Gas Association, 
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who met all the requirements in regard to advertising and publi- 
city. Then they had their Commercial Sections, who watched 
the material side of affairs in the industry. It did’ seem to him, 
however, that the Association would be doing well for themselves 
and the industry if they aimed at being a scientific society on the 
chemical side of engineering. This, he thought, was the avenue 
along which they ought to proceed, and if evidence was necessary 
of the need of such a course they had it in the example of the 
lecture that day. Undoubtedly the application of scientific prin- 
ciples to their day-to-day work was the one direction which would 
make for efficiency. The members of their profession in the near 
future would be chemical engineers to a greater degree than they 
had been in the past, and he welcomed the influence which the 
Association had within their power, if they directed their affairs 
in the scientific avenue of the industry’s requirements. On behalf 
of the Association, he had to thank Dr. Parker for his lecture, and 
hoped the application of the views expressed would be made 
of practical use in the near future. This, he considered, was the 
best compliment that could be paid to the lecturer for the very 
considerable efforts he had made to interest the members of the 
Association. 

Dr. A. ParKER, in acknowledging the vote, said he had to express 
his gratification to the members at the kind and attentive way in 
which they had listened to a lecture that covered rather a large 
amount of ground. He had also to thank Mr. Napier for the 
cordial and kindly manner in which he had proposed the vote. 
Personally, he felt that the mission of the lecture would have been 
fulfilled if it had in any way helped or strengthened the applica- 
tion of scientific principles to everyday practice. By this he did 
not necessarily mean that a process was the best fitted for the in- 
dustry if it showed a higher thermal efficiency. The whole thing 
in the end came down to the balance-sheet. They could not cal- 
culate cut the relative costs of a process unless they had accurate 
Information as to the amount of materialrequired. This accurate 
information could only be obtained by scientific methods. If his 
iecture had done anything to emphasize this particular view-point, 
then he felt that his reward had been considerable. : 


ELECTION OF OFFICE-BEARERS. 


The Secretary said the Scrutineers reported that the under- 
noted had been duly elected as office-bearers for the ensuing 
year : 

President.—Mr. James Campbell, Dunfermline. 

Senior Vice-President—Mr. John Wilson, Motherwell and 

Wishaw. 

Junior Vice-President.—Mr. James Bell, Dumbarton. 

Members of Council (three vacancies).—Messrs. S. Milne, Aberdeen; 
J. W. Napier, Alloa; and T. W. Harper, Ayr. (It was ex- 
plained that the last-named had been elected for one year, 
in place of Mr. James Bell, now a Vice-President.) 

Auditors.—Messrs. Spalding and Muir, Glasgow. 

On the motion of the PresipENT, the Scrutineers were thanked 
for their services. 


THE PRESIDENT’Ss MEMENTO. 


The PrEsIDENT said that during the year the Council came to 
the conclusion that the old-fashioned memento—viz., the Presi- 
dent’s gold medal—should pass away. The feeling of the majority 
of the members of the Council was that the medal was now some- 
what out of date. Indeed, the point was one that had been before 
the Council for some years, and in the past year it was agreed to 
recommend that the memento to the President of his year of office 
should take an entirely new form—a replica of the Murdoch 
memorial as it appeared at Lugar. An artist of repute had been 
engaged by the Council to carry on the work, the idea being that 
they should secure a good die. The plan the Council had in 
view was to have the replica cast in bronze or silver, and mounted 
on ebony, with a small plate for an inscription. When the mem- 
bers saw the memento, he believed they would agree that it was 
very artistic, and one which would be cherished and prized by 
future Presidents. Unfortunately, however, it had not been com- 
pleted in time for the present meeting, and it was proposed to 
delay the presentation until the spring gathering. He had been 
glad to hear Mr. Napier’s eulogy on William Young, and supposed 
their friend from Alloa could, if he cared, descant on the great 
Murdoch as a pioneer of the gas industry. 


THE YeEar’s MEETINGS. 


Mr. JAMES CAMPBELL (Dunfermline) thanked the members for 
electing him President. It was an honour he valued highly. 
Daring the past year Mr. M‘Lusky had set a very high standard 
as President—a standard, he feared, that would be difficult for his 
successors to maintain. He would recommend that the spring 
meeting should be held in Edinburgh, and the autumn gathering 
in Dunfermline. If the members approved of this arrangement, 
he would, at the spring meeting, have something definite to report 
in regard to the visit to Dunfermline. 


VoTEs oF THANKS, 


Mr. S. MiLne (Aberdeen) moved a vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent, to Dr. Parker, to the Scrutineers, to the Members of Council, 
and to the Secretary. The meeting would be remembered as the 
most social gathering they had had for many years. No conten- 
tious matter of any kind had been introduced, and the gathering 
would rank as one of the best in their history. 


Tue RECEPTION. 

In the evening, the Association and their guests were accorded 
a civic reception. Many other invitations had been issued, :nd as 
a result a large and distinguished company, estimated at about 
1000, enjoyed much hospitality and entertainment at the handsof 
the Corporation. City Chambers, where the function took place, 
is a somewhat unassuming name for a building of such imposip 
elevation and rich interior. The Rt. Hon the Lord Provost (Mr, 
M. W. Montgomery, with whom was Mrs. Montgomery) received 
the guests in the Satinwood Salon between 7.30 and 8 p.m. He 
was supported by Ex-Bailie Renfrew and Bailie Paterson (respec. 
tively the Convener and the Sub-Convener of the Gas Committee), 
and by the following other Magistrates of the City: Bailies Miller, 
Barrie, M‘Lean, Dott, Bain, M‘Guire, Cuthbertson, Hamilton, Sir 
John Lindsey, and Sir John Samuel. During the reception, selec. 
tions were rendered by an orchestra in the Banqueting Hail. 

Just before 8 o’clock, the Lord Provost and Magistrates, accom- 
panied by Mr. John W. M‘Lusky and Mr. James Campbell (the 
President-Elect), proceeded to the dais of the Banqueting Hall, 
where the Lord Provost addressed a welcome to the gas engineers 
who were visiting the city, and to all who were the guests of 
Glasgow that night. He said that this was not the first occasion 
on which the Association had met in Glasgow. Indeed, it was in- 
teresting to recall that just fifty years ago the late Mr. William 
Foulis, who was then Manager of the Corporation Gas Depart. 
ment, was their President. Twenty-nine years ago Mr. Alexander 
Wilson, who was at that time the Station Manager of the Dawsholm 
Gas-Works, and afterwards became General Manager of the De. 
partment, occupied the Presidential Chair, and was for many 
years one of the stalwarts of the Association. Mr. Alexander 
Wilson still took an interest in gas affairs, and they were glad to see 
him among them that night. For the third time the Association 
had honoured Glasgow by electing its Gas Manager as President, 
and he welcomed Mr. M‘Lusky in that capacity. It seemed to 
him (the Lord Provost) that the visit of the Association to Glas- 
gow at this time could not but operate to the highest advantage 
of the gas industry, and he was sure the members would derive 
much benefit from their sojourn in the city. The Lord Provost 
was followed by Mr. M‘Lusky and Mr. Campbell, both of whom 
are to be congratulated on the appositeness of their replies. Tben 
the orchestra returned, and the floor remained full for the rest of 
the evening ; fox-trot and waltz being relieved by quadrilles and 
eightsome reel. For the few who did not dance all the time, an 
excellent programme was rendered in the Council Hall by the St. 
Mungo Vocal Quartette. A liberality of refreshment was served 
in the upper corridors. 

Among the company were Sir Arthur Duckham, K.C.B., Mr. 
Samuel Glover, Dr. Parker, Mr. W. M. Mason, and Mz. A. B. 
Walker. From English Associations were noticed Mr. G. Mitchell, 
Mr. Dugald Currie, Mr. J. E. Blundell, and Mr. Thomas Car- 
michael; while Past-Presidents of the North British Association 
were in force in the persons of Messrs. John M. Smith, C. W. 
Fairweather, Alex. Wilson, James Dickson, David Vass, W. 
Wilson, R. W. Cowie, G. Keillor, and J. M. M‘Leod. Nearly all 
were accompanied by their ladies. 

As is the case with most good things, the evening passed all too 
quickly, but words of regret at the close soon gave way to appre- 
ciation of the hospitality which had been so much enjoyed. 


Tue Locus, 


Anxious eyes scanned the weather on Friday morning. Though 
there was little bright sunshine all day, the visitors were fortunate 
in dodging rain from a number of ominous black clouds. But wet 
or fine, the scenery on the tour mapped out must always be mag- 
nificent. aay 

Extra accommodation was supplied on the 9.15 train to Cralg- 
endoran, where we proceeded to take possession of the greater 
part of one of the L. & N.E R. steamers, which, after a few calls, 
left the industry of Clydebank for the secluded beauty of Loch 
Goil and Loch Long. Lochgoilhead was touched, and then we 
doubled back and passed up Loch Long to Arrochar. Here the 
party broke up temporarily for lunch; some remaining on board, 
others going by road to Tarbet, while “ headquarters” was at the 
Arrochar Hotel. Here there was a little informal speech-making 
after lunch. Mr. M‘Lusky, in handing over the chain of office to 
his successor in the Chair, paid a warm tribute to the assistance 
he had received from the members of the Council, and especially 
from Mr. David Fulton, whose services were so thorough and 
given so freely. The new President (Mr. Campbell) spoke briefly, 
and Mr. Fulton treated the room to an amusing acknowledgment 
of the thanks he had received. Thereafter a handsome collec- 
tion, made on behalf of the band, whose excellent playing had 
enlivened the proceedings throughout, was handed over by the 
President; and the band were fully appreciative, if one can judge 
from the hearty manner in which they voiced their sentiments 
during a forced march to Tarbet. 

At Tarbet we had tea, and a short time to look around before 
embarking again at 5 p.m. Ben Lomond was capped with cloud 
as the steamer slipped down the loch; but a short shower gay 
way to a welcome spell of sunshine before Balloch was one ; 
The train brought us to Queen Street at 7.45, and a delight . 
expedition ended with Mr. M‘Lusky being besieged by many w° 
wished to offer their congratulations and thanks. 


THE GoitF COMPETITION. 





We learn from Mr. J. O. Scott, of New Grange Works, Edin: 
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burgh (the Hon. Secretary of the North British Association Golf 
Club), that 44 members took part in the annual competition over. 
Pollok Golf Course, Glasgow, last Wednesday afternoon. 






















































The Secretary (Mr, D. Fulton) with Friends. 








The Secretary and Miss Fulton. 


Mr. Samuel Glover and Mr. Alex. Wilson. 


The prize for the best scratch score was won by Mr. Henry 
Rule (Kelty), who returned a score of 84. 
Other results were— 


Challenge Bowl and rst handicap prize, Mr. H. Rule (Kelty) 

2nd handicap prize, Mr. J. A. W. Penman (Glasgow). 

3rd and 4th handicap prizes, Messrs. W. M. Cumming (Dun- 
blane) and R. Cairns (Glasgow). 

5th and 6th handicap prizes, Messrs. Alex. Mackenzie (Dun- 
blane) and E. J. King (Elland). 

7th handicap prize, Mr. J. Lang (Alexandria). 

8th handicap prize, Mr. T. Carmichael (Portsmouth). 

oth handicap prize, Mr. A. M‘Leod (Glasgow). 





THE Bow.LinG COMPETITION. 


Thanks to the good offices of Mr. C. F. Dunlop, a successful 
bowling competition was held on the green of the Titwood Club 
on Wednesday afternoon. A feature of this interesting social 
event was the presence of ladies, who were hospitably entertained 
by the President’s wife. 











The President, Mr. T. Carmichael 
(Portsmouth), and Others. 





— 





Income-Tax Tabular View.—The success which has attended 
the previous editions proves that the “ Tabular View” meets a 
real and felt want. The aim is to present the income-tax and 
Super-tax positions in an intelligible and, as far as possible, 
tabular form. The subject now affects the pocket of nearly 
everyone. It has become so complicated that it requires an ex- 
pert to understand even ordinary books dealing with it. This 
publication is designed to remove this difficulty, and to serve the 
Purposes of both experienced and inexperienced people. The 
former will here find their knowledge recorded, vividly presented, 
and ready at hand for instant reference. The latter should here 
obt« in all the guidance most people require to unravel their own 
tax abilities and claims. The“ Tabular View,” which is obtain- 
able from Messrs. Oliver and Boyd, Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh 
(Loudon Address: No. 33, Paternoster Row, E.C.), is published 
at Is. net; by post, 1s. 1d. 


Oxidation of Coal at Storage Temperatures.—Messrs. S.° W. 
Parr and R. T. Milner, in a paper to the Gas and Fuel Section"of 
the American Chemical Society, explained some experiments on 
the oxidation of coal at storage temperatures. Coal samples were 
carried in parallel over a two months’ period in an atmosphere of 
oxygen at varying temperatures. A log of the weights of the 
sample, and the water and carbon dioxide discharged, was kept. 
The striking fact developed that the samples throughout the time 
consistently increased in weight, notwithstanding that the com- 
bined weight of the discharged water and carbon dioxide was ap- 
proximately twice that of the oxygen absorbed. The main factor 
is, it was pointed out by the authors, the temperature to which 
the coal mass is subjected. The mechanism of oxygen behaviour 
on stored coal seems to be indicated, and many discrepancies 
as to the loss of heating value due to stocking coal appear to be 


explained. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF DIFFERENT GRADES OF GAS. 





THE WILLIAM YOUNG MEMORIAL LECTURE. 
By A. Parker, D.Sc., F.I.C., Research Chemist to the University of Leeds and the Institution of Gas Engineers. 
[Delivered at the Meeting of the North British Association of Gas Managers, Sept. 4.] 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—To emulate the example of 
that great pioneer in whose memory this lecture was founded, is 


no easy task. William Young not only possessed a remarkable 
personality, but in addition he combined scientific thought and 
experimental ability to a marked degree. Further, he possessed 
the rare power of being able to express his ideas in a clear, 
simple, and convincing manner. This power was due in no small 
measure to the fact that he collected the results of his experi- 
ments and endeavoured to explain them by the formulation of 
simple working hypotheses. Those who have read his papers 
must have been struck by the lucid way in which he marshalled 
his thoughts and expressed them. To be invited to deliver a lec- 
ture in memory of a man of such outstanding qualities is indeed 
an honour which I value very highly; but at the same time the 
acceptance involves an obligation which is not made easy, since 
it necessitates an endeavour to maintain the high standard 
already established by those eminent gentlemen who have previ- 
ously occupied the position in which I now find myself. 

My first problem was to select a subject which, to be appro- 
priate to the occasion, would be of a scientific and at the same 
time practical nature. I therefore welcomed the suggestion of 
your President that I might present the results of the investiga- 
tions with which I have had the privilege to be associated, in such 
manner that the knowledge thus gained might be readily acces- 
sible for application in every-day works practice. 

The reports of the Gas Investigation Committee have, in the 
first instance, been presented in some detail; and I am convinced 
that this policy has been wise, in that it has enabled those with 
the necessary time and interest to follow step by step the lines of 
reasoning and methods of experiment adopted, and thus to deter- 
mine for themselves the relative degrees of importance of the 
various factors. The value of the work has not in any way been 
diminished by the fact that the investigations have been con- 
ducted on typical large-scale installations operated under the con- 
ditions of ordinary works practice. The reports already issued 
include investigations of the process of steaming the charges in 
continuous vertical retorts, the manufacture of blue water gas and 
of carburetted water gas, and examinations of the performances 
of waste-heat boilers attached to vertical-retort installations and 
to water-gas plants. Sufficient ground has thus been covered to 
enable several methods of gas production to be considered. It 
is therefore proposed in the first place to review this branch of 
the work of the Gas Investigation Committee, and to supplement 
the work by the inclusion of some results from other sources; 
and secondly, to utilize the data so procured for the purpose of 
ascertaining the yields of the principal products—gas, coke, tar, 
and ammonia—which should be obtained when manufacturing 
different grades of gas. In order that the different methods of 
gas manufacture may bs treated in a comparative manner, it is 
necessary that the same coal should be considered throughout; 
and the particular variety of Lanarkshire coal known as Bothwell 
nuts has been chosen, since it was used in the investigation of 
steaming in vertical retorts at Uddingston. Though the results 
for other coals would not necessarily be the same, the variations 
in the yields of the products with different methods of gas pro- 
duction should be of the same general nature. 

HorizontTat REToRTs, 


The efficiency of gas production and of carbonization of coal 
in horizontal retorts has not formed the subject of an inquiry by 
the Gas Investigation Committee, since it was believed that this 
system had previously been examined in many works over long 
periods, with the result that the efficiencies were known within 
certain limits (vide Clerk-Smithells-Cobb report to the President 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers, April, 1919). The results 
obtainable in horizontal retorts, however, constitute a good prac- 
tical means of ascertaining the relative values of different coals 
from the standpoint of the gas industry. In order that gas engi- 
neers might compare the qualities of Lanarkshire washed nuts 
with those of any other gas-making coals they may be using, 
the following results (Table I.) obtained in horizontal retorts at 
Uddingston have been taken from a paper read by the late 
Mr. John West before the Southern Association of Gas Engi- 
neers and Managers in November, 1917. Further, these results 
should form a basis for comparison with those obtained in con- 
tinuous vertical retorts, to be described later in this lecture. 


Tas_Le I.—Horizontal Retorts. Lanarkshire Washed Nuts. 
Results per Ton of Coal as Supplied. 





Gas made, c.ft . 


n patil eek) ia seey. WC, 9670 
Calorific value (gross) in B.Th.U. per c.ft. 600 
Thermal value of gas made, therms 58 


Coke (dry) after deduction of fuel for retorts, cwt. ; . : 81 
wer O0ld eeees 6 aa ‘ 
Ammonium sulphate sold, Ibs. . 


From the comparatively low yield of therms in the form of gas, 
it may be concluded that Lanarkshire washed nuts are poor gas- 


making coal. To some extent this is true; but at the same time 
it should be pointed out that the coal as delivered usually con. 
tains from ro to 12 p.ct. of moisture, so that the yield of therms 


in the form of gas is approximately equivalent to 65 per ton of 
dry coal. 


STEAMING IN CONTINUOUS VERTICAL RETORTs. 


The inquiry by the Gas Investigation Committee into the 
thermal and chemical efficiencies of methods of manufacture of 
different grades of gas was commenced in 1919 by an investiga. 
tion of the process of steaming the charges in the retorts of the 
Glover-West continuous vertical installation at the works of the 
Bothwell and Uddingston Gas Company. The principal results 
obtained during the tests carried out on this installation with 
Lanarkshire washed nuts are set out in the first five columns of 
Table II. The results obtained during a more recent test by 
Dr. Colman, using the same coal and on the same installation 
(after certain improvements had been made), are given in the 
sixth column; these having been communicated by Mr. Laurence 
Hislop to this Association during a discussion held at the annual 
meeting in Ayr in September, 1922. The seventh column con. 
tains the data obtained in 1920 by the Fuel Research Board, using 
Lanarkshire nuts in their experimental plant at Greenwich. 

From the figures given in this table, it may be seen that the coal 
as charged contained from 9°7 to 12'5 p.ct. of moisture, and that 
the ash content ranged from 4'4 to 7°6 p.ct. The amounts of 
steam passed through the retorts are expressed as percentages by 
weight of the coal carbonized. The quantities of steam supplied 
through the nozzles situated near the lower ends of the retorts 
were greater in the tests conducted by the Gas Investigation 
Committee than those given in the table; but large proportions 
were lost by condensation and leakage from the coke chamber 
doors. These five tests were intentionally carried out under the 
then existing conditions, and the steam losses found were defi- 
nitely pointed out. By means of asbestos packing on the coke- 
chamber doors, the leakage can be almost eliminated; and it is 
for this reason that the figures in the table are given on the basis 
of the steam which actually passed through the retorts—i c¢., after 
making the necessary allowances for the leakages which occurred. 

The tests by the Gas Investigation Committee are arranged 
in order according to the proportions of steam passed through 
the retorts. In the first test no steam was injected, and in the 
fifth test the amount was equivalent to 23'7 p.ct. of the weight of 
coal as supplied. The quantity of steam in the test by the Fuel 
Research Board was 22 p.ct., and in the test by Dr. Colman the 
amount used was 29'5 p.ct. 

The make of gas increased with increasing amounts of steam 
from 9370 c.ft. per ton of coal in the first test to 19,590 c.ft. in 
the fifth test, and at the same time the calorific value of the gas 
decreased from 544 to 410 B.Th.U. per c.ft., so that the gas mul- 


‘tiple per ton of coal increased from 51°0 therms to 80°3 therms. 


By using an even greater quantity of steam Dr. Colman suc- 
ceeded in increasing the gas yield to 24,300 c.ft., but at the same 
time the calorific value fell to 398 B.Th.U. per c.ft. The gas 
multiple therefore attained the high figure of 96°7 therms. The 
weight of dry coke made decreased from 11'9 cwt. per ton of coal 
in the first test to 10°3 cwt. in the fifth test. The amount of dry 
tar increased from 13'2 gallons in Test 1 to 21'2 gallons in Test 5, 
and at the same time the ammonium sulphate equivalent of the 
liquor collected increased from 32°7 lbs. per ton of coal to 
39°4 lbs.; the equivalent in the test by Dr. Colman was 44:2 Ibs. 
The setting was heated by producer gas in the first two tests 
by the Gas Investigation Committee and in that by Dr. Colman. 
In the third, fourth, and fifth tests the setting was heated by 
means of coal gas, since the amount of gas produced largely ex- 
ceeded district requirements. The equivalent weights of dry coke 
for these three tests, however, have been calculated, and the re- 
sults are shown in the table. The special arrangements made for 
heating the retorts at the Greenwich Station by water gas render 
it difficult to convert the heat value of the fuel consumed into the 
corresponding weight of coke which might be used in a setting 
of usual design operated under ordinary works conditions. The 
weight of coke required for raising the steam supplied to the re- 
torts has been calculated on the basis of a boiler efficiency of 
70 p.ct. When the test by Dr. Colman was carried out, a waste- 
heat boiler had been installed. The weight of coke which would 
have been required if the steam had been raised in a separate 
boiler has therefore been calculated in order to bring this test 
into line with those of the Gas Investigation Committee. —_— 
The figures under the heading ‘Coke (dry) available” are 
given on two bases: (i.) The coke made minus the fuel required 
for heating the retorts, and (ii.) the coke made minus the fuel re- 
quired for heating the setting and for raising the steam supplied 
to the retorts. The figures against item (i.) therefore represeat 
the weights of coke available for sale and for auxiliary power if 
the steam for the retorts were raised in a waste-heat boiler; aud 
those against item (ii.) represent the weights available if it is 


| mecessary to raise the steam for the retorts in a separate boiler. 
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TaBLe II.—Steaming in Continuous Vertical Retorts, Lanarkshire Washed Nuts. Results per Ton of Coal as Supplied. 


Test. 





Gas Investigation Committee. | | Fuel 
De ote oe 

| Research 
| Board. 


~ | Colman, 


: | 2. 3. re 7 | 





Average: temperature—combustion chambers, ° C. 
a je circulating "9 °C. 

Moisture in coal as charged, p.ct. 
Ash ” ” ” ” 
Coal per retort perday,toms . ..... - 
Steam passed through retorts, p.ct. weight of coal 
Gas made— 

Volume c.ft.perton. ... . 

Calorific value, B.Th.U. per c.ft. . 

Therms per ton of coal . ak 

Therms per retort per day . 

Nz and CO, in gas. Roe s, 

Specific gravity (air = 1°0o). . . . 
Coke (dry) made in cwt. per ton of coal . 
Tar (dry) in gallons perton . . . . + «+ © « « 
Ammonium sulphate equivalent of liquor, lbs. per ton . 
Fuel consumed— 

Coke (dry) cwt. to producer per ton ofcoal. . 


Coke (dry) available— 
( i.) Coke made minus fuel for producer, cwt. . . . . 
(ii) a5 a * +» 9» Steam and producer, cwt. . 

Efficiency of carbonization, p.ct. . » by seuaiet se «4 

Efficiency of gas production, p.ct.— 

(i.) Steam raised in separate boiler . 
Mid, | os ‘ ,, Wwaste-heat boiler 


The amounts of fuel required for auxiliary power have not been 
considered, since they would vary with different installations. 

The efficiencies of carbonization and of gas production have 
been calculated according to the methods adopted in the Clerk- 
Smithells-Cobb report, to which reference has already been 
made. The two items for efficiency of gas production represent 
the thermal efficiencies (i.) when steam for the retorts is raised 
in a separate boiler, and (ii.) when it is raised by means of a 
waste-heat boiler. 

Summarizing the work of the Gas Investigation Committee on 
the process of steaming in continuous vertical retorts, it has been 
proved that, with proper control of tbe conditions, considerable 
advantages are to be gained by moderate steaming. The thermal 
efficiency of gas production rose from 54 p.ct. without steam to 
a maximum of 64 p.ct. with approximately 20 p.ct. steam, and at 
the same time increased yields of tar and ammonia were ob- 
tained. Steaming to a greater extent than approximately 20 p.ct. 
caused a diminution in the thermal efficiency of gas production. 
It has also been pointed out that, if sufficient steam were raised 
in waste-heat boilers to meet the requirements of the retorts 
(and there is no doubt that sufficient steam could thus be raised), 
the high thermal efficiency of 64 p.ct. would be increased still 
further—to 68 p.ct. The results obtained by the Fuel Research 
Board and by Dr. Colman differ in certain details from those of the 
Gas Investigation Committee, no doubt owing to differences in 
coy in the conditions employed, but the general agreement is 
good, 

For the purpose of ascertaining the approximate yields of the 
products—gas, coke, tar, and ammonia—when producing certain 
grades of gas by steaming Lanarkshire washed nuts, the figures 
given in Table II. were plotted graphically, and the curves which 
best fit the several points were drawn. From these curves the 

data given in Table III. were read off. These figures will be 
utilized later when considering the several methods of production 
of gas of definite grades. 


TaBLe II].—Steaming in Continuous Vertical Retorts. Lanarkshire 
Washed Nuts. Yields of Products per Ton of Coal as Supplied. 





tee. | Coke (Dry) 





Available. re. Am- 
— — (Dry) |gonium 
> ‘ | Gall y) \Sulphate. 
Calorific | Volume. | Therms.| Specific A. B. Gallons. |" y'b., 
Value. C.Ft. |PerTon.| Gravity.| Cwt. Cwt. | 
500 11,400 57 0°45 9°5 9°4 | 15 34 
450 15,500 70 0°48 86 |} 83 | 18 38 
400 23,700 95 0°52 6°7 5°9 20 | 42 


A.—Steam raised in waste-heat boiler. 
Ba— ,; Pe s, separate Ms 


PRECAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED IN STEAMING. 


It bas already been pointed out that proper control of the con- 
ditions is necessary if the advantages of the steaming process are 
to be secured. It is therefore proposed to mention some of the 
more important precautions to be taken. In the first place it is 
essential that the throughput of coal should be carefully con- 
trolle:. Good heats must also be maintained in the combustion 
cham ers throughout the length of the retorts if efficient decom- 
Posit'on of the steam is to be obtained and the resultant gas is to 

¢ low in carbon dioxide. This necessitates the operation of the 
Prodi.cers under conditions as uniform as possible, though it is 
realized that the ideal of perfect uniformity cannot readily be 
attaiced owing to the necessity for periodic cleaning of the fires, 


Pa and for steam passed through retorts . 


1,c90 | 1,170 | 1,177 
1,100 | 1,102 


1,211 | 1,139 1,177 1,186 
1,115 | 





1,096 | 

98 | I0'9 10°! 10°5 10°3 | 12°5 9°7 
6°3 61 7:6 6°3 5°9 | 44 64 
371 3°3 3°7 3°4 a> 1. Ae 3:7 
ee 6/0 I1'3 21°8 23°9 | 20°5 22°0 
9,370 | 12,670 | 15,220 , 17,810 19,590 | 24,300 | 18,450 
544 | 482 447 436 410 | 398 432 
51°0 | 61'o 68'0 77°7 80°3 | 96°7 79°7 

159 | 200 252 267 249 | 293 293 
g'0 | 108 13'0 14°3 16°7 | 13°2 12°4 
0°44 0°46 0°49 0°49 0°52 - 0°48 
11'9 | II'5 II‘! 10°6 10°3 | 9g’! 10'9 
13°2 16°4 | 16°8 20°4 21‘'2 | 18°8 17°9 
32°7 | 33°1 | 34°6 | 380 394 | 44°2 | 43°9 
ae ee 2°s 2°4 2°7 | 3s 

2°2 2°3 2°6 2°9 3°4 | 4°0 

| 

9°7 | 9°3 8°8 8'2 7°6 | 5°9 

97 | 9°2 8°5 6"9 5s 
83 83 81 82 78 81 
54 | 60 60 64 62 | 61 
54 | 61 62 68 66 65 


Much can, however, be accomplished by ensuring that the supply 
of steam or of water to the producers is kept at a constant rate. 
The main object of the steam or water supply is to control the 
temperature of the fuel bed and minimize the formation of 
clinker. But it should be pointed out that in both cases con- 
siderable amounts of steam travel through the fuel and react 
with the incandescent carbon to form water gas. This will be 
appreciated from the amounts of hydrogen frequently found in 
producer gas, as shown by the following average analyses (Table 
IV.) of samples taken during the different investigations by the 
Gas Investigation Committee. 


TaBLeE 1V.—Compositions of Producer Gas. Volumes P.Ct. 





: Sareea tandea te ciedeve ne tecdiaaele’ 


Installation No... 2. « .« 0 « I. 2. 30 


Number of Producers . 





I 8. It 

CO, 6°6 9°77 6°6 
Og 0'6 ov! o'r 
co 25°2 25'0 26°1 
Hg 10°7 12°0 10°6 
nso 8 ee 4 0'3 0'3 o's 
A i ey Lae a 56°6 54°9 56°1 
100'O 100°O |  rceo'o 





In the second installation the producers were of the stepped 
grate pattern, and water was made to flow over the firebars. 
From the experiments conducted in this case it was found that 
the amount of water which must have passed through the fuel in 
the form of steam was approximately 0°6 lb. per lb. of coke sup- 
plied, and of this amount approximately 60 p.ct. must have been 
converted into water gas. It is thus clear that the regulation of 
the water or steam supply to the producers is a point of import- 
ance. The operation of the producer is best guided by frequent 
analyses for carbon dioxide and by occasional more complete 
analyses including hydrogen, when the necessary facilities are 
available. . 

FLow oF STEAM THROUGH NOZZLEs. 


Another point to be observed in steaming is that the rate of flow 
of steam to the retorts should be carefully regulated. This is 
usually most conveniently arranged by supplying the steam at a 
definite pressure (controlled by a reducing valve and pressure 
gauges) through circular nozzles of a predetermined size. The 
flow of steam through nozzles of correct design, and the methods 
of calculation, are discussed in section III. of the Sixth Report 
of the Gas Investigation Committee on Blue Water Gas, and a 
table is given showing the amounts which would be delivered with 
different pressures and qualities of steam through a nozzle of 
1 sq. in. throat area. This table of figures was prepared in the 
first instance as a basis for further calculation. Possibly the in- 
formation would be more readily accessible if the amounts of 
steam which would flow at different gauge pressures through cir- 
cular nozzles of diameters from } to 1 in. could be read-off quickly 
on some form of graph, which could then be used also in deter- 
mining conditions of steam supply for water gas and complete 
gasification plants. Graphs constructed according to the usual 
methods would require a separate curve for each diameter of 
nozzle. A line diagram, known as a nomograph, has there- 
fore been prepared on the logarithmic principle. A working- 
scale nomograph and several blue prints are available for in- 
spection by any members here present who may be interested. 
The form of the graph is illustrated on a small scale in the 
diagram. Time does not permit of an explanation of the pre- 
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Jiminary calculations involved in constructing the nomograph ; 
its application, however, is a simple matter. There are three 
scaled lines, A, B, and C, representing respectively the diameter 
of the nozzle, the rate of flow of steam in lbs. per minute, and 
gauge pressures in lbs. persq.in. If a straight-edge be placed at 
any angle across the diagram such that it cuts the three lines, 
then the points of intersection represent the diameter of the 
nozzle, the gauge pressure of the steam, and the corresponding 
rate of flow. As an example, the line X Y Z is shown on the dia- 
gram to represent the position in which the straight-edge would 











be placed if the diameter of the nozzle were } in. and the desired 
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Nomograph for Flow of Steam through Nozzles. 


rate of flow of steam were 10 lbs. per minute; the point of inter- 
section Z on line C shows that for these conditions a gauge pres- 
sure of 44 lbs. per sq. in. would be necessary. In constructing 
the graph, the coefficient of discharge of the nozzle has been 
taken as 0’93, and the dryness fraction of the steam as 0'95. 
These figures are accurate enough for the conditions usually em- 
ployed; but if the steam were superheated, it would be necessary 
to use the original formula given in the Sixth Report, in conjunc- 
tion with steam tables. Nomographs might usefully be con- 
structed and employed for solving other formule frequently used 
in practice—for example, the capacities of boiler storage tanks. 


BLuE WATER GAs. 


The manufacture of blue water gas on the Lowe principle as 
practised under ordinary conditions-in a Humphreys and Glas- 
gow plant without waste-heat boiler, was subjected to detailed 
examination by the Gas Investigation Committee; and the re- 
sults obtained were described in the Sixth Report, published in 
1921. The cycle of operations which had been selected as a 
.result of previous experience was retained throughout the inves- 
tigation. The average depth of fuel employed was 7 ft., and the 
make of gas of a calorific value of 301 B.Th.U. gross averaged 
564,000 c.ft. per day. From thermal balances which were con- 
structed, it was found that, taking into account the steam required 
for the generator and turbo-blower, the efficiency of gas produc- 
tion was 46 p.ct.—i.ec., the heat value of the gas made was 46 p.ct. 
of the heat value of the fuel supplied to the generator and required 
for raising steam. The greatest individual loss of heat was due 
to the potential heat of the blow gas, which accounted for approxi- 
mately 20 p.ct. of the total heat supplied. The average amount of 
heat lost as sensible heat in the water gas, blast products, and un- 
decomposed steam was 86 p.ct. of that supplied. It was pointed 
out that these heat losses, amounting to more than 28 p.ct., might 
be reduced considerably by the installation of a waste-heat boiler. 
From the heat available, it was concluded that sufficient steam 
could be raised by this means to supply the generator and turbo- 
blower, in which case the over-all efficiency of gas production 
would be increased from 46 to 56 p.ct. It was also mentioned 
that an alternative method of diminishing the loss of heat due to 
the potential heat of the blast products might be to reduce the 
amount of carbon monoxide carried away up the stack, by changes 
in the method of operation of the plant, in so far as such changes 
could be made without prejudice to the efficient production of 
water gas during the run periods. 

This alternative method was then investigated in the same 
plant, but operated on the Dellwik principle; and the results were 
published in 1923 in the Tenth Report. Preliminary trials were 
first carried out, to determine satisfactory cycles of operation of 
the plant with fuel beds of different depths from 2 ft. upwards. 
From these experiments it was concluded that the minimum 
average depth of fuel at which the plant could be operated with 
any approach to uniformity was about 4 ft. It was also found 
that in general—froviding channelling in the fuel bed did not occur— 
when the blow gas contained a large gee of carbon dioxide, 
the water gas made also contained large quantities of this con- 
stituent. When suitable cycles had been selected for the opera- 
tion of the plant at different depths of fuel from 4 ft. to 6 ft., 
measured trials were made at depths of 4, 4°25, 5,and6ft. These 
tests, designated A, B, C, and D, together with those of the Sixth 

Report, therefore constitute a series at average depths from 4 ft. 











to 7 ft. During tests A and B at the lowest fuel depths, i: was 
necessary to exercise care in charging the generator, to prevent 
too great unevenness in the fuel bed, and consequent channeiling, 
Occasionally the levelling of the fuel was brought about by 
means of an iron rod, which was also used to force-down clinker 
which had hung-up in different parts of the bed of fuel. These 
precautions were more necessary with lower depths, since, <uite 


‘apart from the possibilities of channelling, small deviations ‘rom 


the required depth of fuel appeared to have a more marked «ffect 
on the results than when the plant was operated at greater 
depths. It would thus appear that more care is required when 
making blue water gas with a shallow fuel bed than with a deep 
bed of fuel. 

The principal results of the four tests described in the Tenth 
Report, and the averages of the corresponding figures obtained 
during the tests of the Sixth Report, are set out in Table V. 


TaBLE V.—Blue Water Gas. 


Tenth Report. 











Test. ] Ke ; — 
A. B. oA | D. si 
\- — 
Fuel depth, ft. . oe 4 4°25 5 } 6 
Thermal efficiencies of | 
gas production, p.ct. : 
Steam raised in sepa- 
rate boiler . . . 41 37 46 | 49 46 
Steam raised in waste- 
heatboiler . . . 53 45 57 60 56 
Carbon dioxide in blow 
@aS, p.ct.. . . » 5 13°6 16'2 iss. | 2e% 12°2 
Carbon monoxide in blow 
GMB, Pike ft II'5 6°2 150 | 13°8 12°8 
Ratio CO,: CO. oe : 2°6 o'79 | 0°88 0°95 
Carbon dioxide in water | 
ON RS. Rae eee 4°7 82 55 | 45 4°2 
Gas made per day, c.ft. . | 364,000 | 308,000 | 565,0co | 614,000 564,000 


From these figures it may be seen that in tests C and D and 
those of the Sixth Report, in which the over-all efficiencies of 
gas production ranged between 46 and 49 p.ct. with the required 
steam raised in a separate boiler, the blow gas contained more 
carbon monoxide than carbon dioxide. In test B, in which the 
carbon dioxide in the blow gas was 2'6 times the amount of car- 
bon monoxide, the corresponding efficiency was only 37 p.ct. It 
would thus appear that the manufacture of blue water gas by the 
intermittent process can be carried out more efficiently and with 
a greater output of gas per day when the blow gas contains rather 
more carbon monoxide than carbon dioxide, than when the car- 
bon dioxide is in excess. It is also advisable that the depth of 
fuel should not be less than an average of 5 ft.; and 6ft. is the 
depth to be recommended. The highest thermal efficiency, 49 
p.ct., and the largest make of gas per day, 614,000 c.ft., were both 
obtained in test D with a fuel depth of 6ft. Since the comple- 
tion of the tests, the ordinary routine of operation of the plant 
has been changed from the conditions of the Sixth Report to those 
of test D; and it has been proved that the increased make per 
day is not merely a test figure, but that it can be obtained in 
regular practice. 

The thermal efficiency values of 49 p.ct. when the steam is 
raised in a separate boiler, and of 60 p.ct. when the steam is gen- 
erated in a waste-heat boiler, will be used later when considering 
the several methods of production of gas of different grades. 

During the tests on the manufacture of blue water gas, a con- 
siderable amount of trouble was caused by the gradual deposi- 
tion of a yellow brown powder in a finely-divided condition in 
almost all sections of the plant beyond the scrubber. This dust, 
of which the principal constituents were silica and free sulphur, 
was present in the gas leaving the scrubber to the extent of about 
15 grains per too c.ft. The fact that some of it passed even 
through the relief holder points to the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in attempts to precipitate it at any convenient position. 
When an investigation, however, was carried out on the manu- 
facture of carburetted water gas, this trouble was not experienced, 
though the dust was present in the blue gas as it left the gener- 
ator. A probable explanation is that the dust was carried down 
by the tar during condensation. If this explanation is correct, the 
difficulty in connection with blue water gas might possibly be re- 
duced by suitable arrangements for admixture with the coal gas 
in the foul main before the tar had been completely removed. 


CoNDITIONS TO BE OBSERVED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF BLUE 
WatTER Gas. 


It is almost unnecessary to mention that the coke supplied to 
the generator should be screened and of an approximately uniform 
size. The most suitable conditions and cycle of operation can 
best be selected by trial aided by frequent gas analyses; and in 
these preliminary experiments the information given in the Sixth 
and Tenth Reports in connection with rates of flow of air and 
steam per sq. ft. of grate area should prove a valuable guide. The 
selected conditions should then be retained as nearly as possible. 
This necessitates that the periods of charging the generator with 
fuel be so adjusted that the maximum variation in fuel depth be- 
fore and after charging is not more than about 1 ft. 6 in., and the 
fuel bed should be brought to aad the same depth im- 
mediately after each addition of fuel. 

The steam meters registering rates of flow to the generator 
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require occasional calibration, since they are liable to give er- 
roneous readings when they have been in use for some time. The 
usual type of steam meter consists of a nozzle of definite size 
with a pressure gauge so connected that it measures the pressure 
on the throat of the nozzle, but instead of being scaled in lbs. 

er sq. in., the dial is marked in Ibs. per minute. If the diameter 
of the nozzle is known, the checking of the meter merely involves 
comparison with an accurate pressure gauge calibrated in lbs. per 
sq. in., and then reading the corresponding rate of flow from the 
nomograph constructed according to the diagram. The speed 
of the blower should be measured occasionally during both blow 
and run periods, to ensure that the steam governor of the turbine 
is functioning properly and that the desired speed is being main- 
tained. 

Clinkering operations should be completed as quickly as pos- 
sible, not merely because any loss of time reduces the output of 
the plant, but also because during clinkering a certain amount 
of valuable fuel is consumed to no useful purpose. 


CARBURETTED WATER GAS, 


The thermal and chemical efficiencies of manufacture of car- 
buretted water gas of a calorific value of 485 B.Th.U. gross per 
c.ft. were determined by experiments conducted on two Hum- 
phreys and Glasgow carburetted water gas sets each of a nominal 
capacity of 1°5 million c.ft. per day when using 4°3 gallons of oil 
per 1000 c.ft. of carburetted gas made. Both sets are fitted with 
attached firetube waste-heat boilers. The results of the investi- 
gation and a description of the installation are given in the 
Seventh Report of the Gas Investigation Committee published in 
1922. In each water gas set an air valve is provided at the top of 
the carburettor for the admission of the requisite quantity of air 
during the blow periods, to burn sufficient blow gas to heat up 
the carburettor and superheater to the temperature required for 
cracking the enriching oil. Air may also be admitted to the 
bottom of the superheater. Much of the carbon monoxide, &c., 
remaining in the blow gas, after a sufficient quantity has been 
been burned by the admission of air to the carburettor and to 
the bottom of the superheater, may be burned by the admission 
of a further supply of air to the top of the superheater. By this 
means, potential heat which would otherwise be carried away up 
the stack by the blow gas may be converted into sensible heat 
and rendered serviceable for raising steam in the waste-heat 
boiler. The averages of the principal results obtained during this 
investigation are given in Table VI. 


TaBLE VI.—Results per 1000 C.Ft. Carburetted Water Gas 
Made. 








Coke (dry) in lbs. to generators 


ey Ss ee 35°7 
Qilin gallons tocarburettors . ... +. +... 1°84 
Volame of blue water gas,c.ft.. . . . . + + + - . | 840 

- eee EP a ee eee eee eo 
Calorific value of blue water gas, B.Th.U. perc.ft.. . . .| 292 

a me carburetted ,, - ai Si ries ee, Ae 
Specific gravity of carburetted gas (air = 1°0) . . . . . | 0°63 
Steam raised in-waste-heat boilers, Ibs. . . . . . . ./] 64 
Equivalent evaporation from and at 100° C., lbs. . | 73 


The amount of water evaporated in the waste-heat boilers— 
64 lbs. per 1000 c.ft. of carburetted water gas made—was sufficient 
to meet the steam requirements of the generators, turbo-blower, 
exhausters, oil pumps, and boiler feed pumps. 

From the figures given in the table it can readily be calculated 
that the enrichment resulting from the carburetting process was 
equivalent to approximately 100 B.Th.U. per c.ft. per gallon of oil 
per 1000 c.ft. of carburetted gas made, and that each gallon of 
oil produced about go c.ft. of oil gas. In other words, gto c.ft. of 
blue water gas of calorific value 300 B.Th.U. per c.ft., when en- 
tiched by one gallon of oil, would produce 1000 c.ft. of a gas of 
400 B.Th.U perc.ft.; this is equivalent to an enriching power of 
nearly 1*3 therms per gallon of oil. 

The amount of good tar produced averaged 11°7 gallons per 
100 gallons of oil, and, in addition, a certain amount of emulsion 
was obtained. The prevention of emulsion formation is a prob- 
lem which requires investigation. Probably the most promising 
method of attack would be to conduct trials in which the gas is 
cooled at different rates as it leaves the plant. Gradual cooling 
and the removal of the tar as it separated out at different points 
would be a form of fractional condensation or the reverse of frac- 
tional distillation, and possibly this would diminish the amount 
of emulsion formed. 

The precautions to be observed in the operation of a carbu- 
tetted water-gas plant are in general similar to those to be taken 
in the production of blue water gas; but, in addition, the rates of 
oil supply and the temperatures of the cracking and enriching 
charibers must be carefully controlled if the best results are to 
be obtained. The temperatures of the carburettor and super- 
heaicr in the investigation just described were approximately 
720° C, (1330° Fahr.), but this would not necessarily be the best 
temperature for other samples of oil. 





WasteE-HeEat BoILers AND VERTICAL RETORTS. 


The amounts of steam which could be raised in waste-heat 
boiiers attached to settings of continuous vertical retorts was the 
subject of an investigation described in the Twelfth Report of 
the Gas Investigation Committee. The investigation was con- 


and E) of Woodall-Duckham continuous vertical retorts situated 
at the Windsor Street Works, Birmingham. Range D contained 
thirty-two seven-ton retorts which had been in operation for a 
period of five years without re-setting. The whole of the waste 
gas from this range was made to pass through a Babcock and 
Wilcox water-tube boiler without superheater. Range E in- 
cluded forty-four five-ton retorts which had been re-set about 
twelve months prior to the investigation ; the waste gas travelling 
through a Babcock and Wilcox boiler with integral superheater. 
The principal results of the three tests are shown in Table VII. 


TasBLeE VII.—Waste-Heat Boilers and Vertical Retorts. 





Co ee a ne a ee ee I. 2. 3. 
Me ee a VEO ew Se eee D. D. E. 
Number of retortsinrange. . . . . | 32 32 44 
Retorts in operation, average number . 32 27 44 
Boiler gauge pressure, Ibs. persq.in. . | 134 131 132 
Quality of steam, dryness fraction | 0°96 0*96 dry 
SL od er a ee ee oe oe 126 
Equivalent evaporation from and at 

100° C. Lbs. per 1oo lbs. of coal as | 

supplied 6p aebeets.... » + ..) «2-2 + O73 40°! 50°6 
Lbs. per lb. of dry coke to producers. | 2 97 2°85 3°41 


Expressed as percentages of the heat values of the fuel supplied 
to the producers, the net quantities of heat recovered in the 
waste-heat boilers were respectively 21 p.ct., 20 p.ct., and 24 p.ct. 
in the three tests. 

From the data procured during the investigation, the volumes 
of waste gas which must have travelled through the boilers per 
hour were ascertained; and from these volumes and the known 
compositions of the gases the equivalent weights of carbon were 
determined. These weights should have been approximately the 
same as the weights of carbon gasified in the producers, provided 
that no leakages of gas had occurred through the retort walls or 
past the dampers closing the flues leading direct to the chimneys. 
The weights of carbon actually obtained were as follows: 


Weights of Carbon. Lbs. per Hour. 





Tea. 8 SO ek I. 2. 3 
Range ee ee er a D. D. E. 
Carbon in gas passed through boiler. . 2330 2180 2810 
Carbon gasified in producers . | 2020 1860 2520 








Difference. ..6 + » « #58] 310 320 290 

A method was therefore devised for ascertaining the approximate 
amounts of the various leakages which must have taken place; 
and it was found that approximately one-third of the carbon dif- 
ference in Test 1 and two-thirds of the difference in Test 2 were due 
to leakages of waste gas past the by-pass dampers and back again 
into the boiler. The remaining weights of carbon in Tests 1 and 
2 represent the excess of leakages of coal gas, &c., from within 
the retorts over any leakages of waste gas which occurred in the 
opposite direction. These leakages through the retort walls are 
of considerable importance, since they must represent large losses 
in the yields of gas from the retorts. It should be emphasized, 
however, that the retorts of range D had been in operation for 
five years without re-setting. In the case of range E, the differ- 
ence of 290 lbs. in the weights of carbon was accounted for 
mainly by leakages past the by-pass dampers, so that very little 
leakage through the retort walls could have taken place. The 
retorts of this range had been re-set only about twelve months 
prior to the investigation. 


PRODUCTION OF DIFFERENT GRADES OF Gas. 


The work of the Gas Investigation Committee on the produc- 
tion of different grades of gas has now been briefly reviewed, and 
the general results obtained have been given. By utilizing these 
results, together with those quoted by the late Mr. John West for 
the carbonization of Lanarkshire washed nuts in horizontal re- 
torts, it is possible to calculate the approximate yields of the pro- 
ducts obtained from one ton of this coal when producing diffe- 
rent grades of gas by different methods. The three grades of gas 
chosen for this purpose are 500, 450, and 400 B.Th.U. per c.ft., 
and the results of the calculations for the different processes are 
givenin Table VIII. The yields of coke in the table represent 
the amounts made, less the fuel for the producers; and in those 
cases in which the steam required for the retorts or in the manu- 
facture of blue water gas was raised in a separate boiler, a deduc- 
tion has also been made for the coke required for raising this 
steam. The fuel required for steam for auxiliary power has not 
been taken into account, since the amount would vary consider- 
ably with different installations. 

Table IX. has been prepared to show the amounts of coke and 
oil which would be required and the yields of the products in the 
manufacture of carburetted water gas of the same three grades. 

The costs of production of the three grades of gas by the 
different processes have not been considered, for these would be 
largely dependent on local markets; and other factors to be 
taken into account in costing would also vary considerably with 
different undertakings. The tables should, however, enable engi- 











ducied on two boilers attached to separate ranges (designated D 


neers to make out their own estimates for the several processes 
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TaBLeE VIII.—Production of Different Grades of Gas from Lanarkshire Washed Nuts as Supplied. 


Method of Production. 


Horizontal retorts and blue water gas plant without waste-heat 
OER RE rs. ee ed doeght ee! Beek Oe io 


Horizontal retorts and self-steaming blue water gas plant 


Steaming continuous vertical retorts. Steam for retorts raised 
a ee ae eee oer er ee ar ee 


Steaming continuous vertical retorts. Steam raised in waste- 
heat boiler . —- shee eee phe ae agile “kandi ‘ 


ee 


when using Lanarkshire washed nuts. Theresults for other coals 
would not necessarily be the same; but it seems reasonable to 
assume that, though the final costs would not be identical, the 
relative costs of the different processes would generally fall into 
the same order when using other coals. Since the consumers 
must be supplied with a definite number of heat units in the form 
of gas, itis important that costs should be ascertained not per 
ton of coal or per 1000 c.ft. of- gas, but on the basis of heat units. 
For this reason, figures are given in Table VIII. to show the tons 
of coal required in the production of 1000 therms of gas. These 
figures are therefore the factors by which the data must be 
multiplied to obtain the coal requirements and yields when 
the amount of gas produced is equivalent to 1000 therms. For 
the same reason, the amounts of coke and oil required in the 


production of 1000 therms of carburetted water gas are given 
in Table IX. 


ComPLETE GASIFICATION, 


A discourse on the production of different grades of gas should 
include some reference to the means which might be adopted for 
the complete gasification of coal. It was shown by the Gas In- 


vestigation Committee, during the work on steaming in vertical | 
retorts, that by carrying this process to its extreme limit the | 


complete gasification of coal could be obtained; but the experi- 
ments proved that this method could not be considered a com- 
mercial proposition. 

The complete gasification of coal can be secured in two stages 
—by first carbonizing coal by ordinary methods, and then utilizing 
the whole of the available coke for the manufacture of water gas 
in a separate installation. With the object of obtaining certain 
improvements, various systems have been desigaed for complete 
gasification in one plant. The general principle underlying such 
systems is that the heat of the gases produced during the manu- 
facture of blue water gas by the intermittent process is utilized for 
the purpose of carbonizing coal in some form of retort in direct 
connection with the water-gas generator. It is not proposed to 
give a detailed description of any existing complete gasification 
plant ; and up to the present the published results of tests have 
not been sufficiently comprehensive to enable the construction 
of thermal balances. It is possible, however, by combining the 
figures given in the Fourth Report of the Gas Investigation Com- 
mittee on carbonization in continuous vertical retorts, with those 
in the Tenth Report on blue water gas, to form an approximate 
estimate of the yields which might be expected in a single-stage 
complete gasification plant with Lanarkshire washed nuts. Cal- 
culations of this nature have been made, and the results are 
shown in Table X. In the same table, figures are also given to 
show the results which would be obtained in a two-stage process 
with horizontal retorts and a separate blue water gas plant. 

It will be observed that the estimated figure of 150 therms of 


| or 1'11 times the quantity of 500 B.Th.U. gas. 


gas from the single-stage process is higher than the yields of | 


gaseous therms given for the two-stage processes. It should be 
emphasized, however, that the single-stage process requires 3'6 
cwt. of coke for raising steam for the generator and turbo-blower 
in addition to the one ton of coal supplied to the plant ; whereas 
in the two-stage process the coke required for heating the retorts 
and for raising steam was deducted from the coke made, and the 
residue only was used in the production of blue water gas. The 


figure of 150 therms for the single-stage process can only be . 


TaBLE IX.—Production of Different Grades of Carburetted Water Gas. 


| 
Yields per Ton of Coal. 


C.V. | Tons of Coal 














ao Th ; | A >: Prh 
of Gas erms Coke Tar | Ammonium | 1000 ‘hers 
B.Th.U, ea. Cwts. | Gallons. | “7 “ie ef Gas. 
okey) Ser 8h 8 pies suas of 
500 72 6'0 10°6 26 | 13'9 
450 87 3°9 10°6 | 26 II'5 
404 114 Nil 10°6 | 26 | 8°8 
500 72 6°4 1o'6 | 26 13°9 
450 87 4°7 10°6 26 II'5 
400 115 3°2 10°6 26 | 8'°7 
500 57 94 15 | 34 17°5 
450 79 | 8°3 18 38 | 14°3 
400 95 | 5°9 20 42 | 10°5 
500 57 } 9°5 15 34 27'S 
450 7o | 86 18 38 | ge 
400 95 | 6°7 20 42 | 10°5 


TABLE X.—Complete Gasification of- Lanarkshire Washed Nuts as 
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raised in separate boiler . 
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steaming blue water gas ; | 392 126 10°6 26 
ieee Nk ly pe Ome 
(| 1 ton 
: } \coal and 
Single-stage process . | 3°6 cwt. | 353 150 13 
coke 


approximate, since two points have of necessity been omitted— 
(i.) the saving of heat resulting from the fact that the coke passes 
in a hot condition direct from the retort to the generator (the sen- 
sible heat of 12 cwt.of coke at 700° C. is of the order of 5 therms, 
but the whole of this would not be usefully employed), and (ii.) the 
loss of hydrocarbon gases which must be carried away with the 
waste gases, since the temperature attained by the coal in the 
carbonization zone cannot be so high as in ordinary retort prac- 
tice. 
DISTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENT GRADES OF GAS, 


It is not intended in this lecture to enter into any elaborate dis- 
cussion regarding the conditions governing the velocities of flow 
of gas in pipes, for this complex subject has recently been dealt 
with in an able manner by Mr. Stephen Lacey, and reference to 
his paper on the “ Flow of Gas in Pipes” (Trans. Inst. Gas Eng., 
1923, ‘GAs JOURNAL,” Vol. 163, p. 119) is recommended. A few 
of the main considerations which arise when it is proposed to 
change the grade of gas supplied, might, however, be mentioned. 

When a change is made from one grade of gas to another of 
lower grade, it is necessary to increase the rate of flow in the in- 
verse ratio of the calorific values, if the consumer is to be sup- 
plied with the same number of heat units in a given time. For 


example, the quantity of 450 B.Th.U. gas required would be a 
With a change in 
low-pressure distribution from a gas of grade A to a gas of grade 
B—provided that A and B are not too widely different—the pro- 
blem may be simplified by assuming that (1) the same services 
are employed and (2) the coefficient of friction remains approxi- 
mately the same. Representing loss of pressure in a given length 
of service by ip and /4,and the specific gravities of the gases by 


S A andS B’ then the relationship which would exist between /: A and 


h B may be represented approximately by the expression 


[ex(5)"] 
bees hy j= xi— 


For example, in a change from a gas of 500 B.Th.U. per c.ft. 
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‘ ethod of Production. B Th.U Golions. 
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and specific gravity 0°46 to a gas of 450 B.Th.U. and specific 
gravity 0°50, this expression would give, 


[ 0°50 (=) ‘| 
b..=zh —— X [-—- 
BUA 0°46 450 

or hp == 31°34 hy 


The extent to which this increase in pressure loss in the service 
would influence the pressure required at the works governors 
would, however, be influenced by any alterations which might be 
made in the sizes of the nipples of the burners on the consumers’ 
appliances. 

ConcLusIon. 


Several methods of production of different grades of gas have 
been considered in this lecture, and some points of practical im- 
portance have been mentioned. Each process has its own pecu- 
liar advantages and disadvantages, and local circumstances and 
markets vary so greatly that the particular processes and grade 
of gas most suitable for one undertaking might be very different 
from those which would rightly be chosen in other circumstances. 
It rests, therefore, with engineers to decide for themselves which 
processes and grades of gas meet the requirements of their re- 
spective undertakings. 

The future holds much of promise for the gas industry. Re- 


| 


— a 





search on many lines is being conducted by different organizations, 
and several gas undertakings are pressing forward with investi- 
gations of immediate importance. The possibility of producing 
smokeless fuel, not by low-temperature carbonization, but by the 
blending of different coals and carbonizing the mixtures rapidly 
at high temperatures, appears gradually to be approaching the 
stage of practical proposition. The prospects of increasing the 
rate of carbonization of coal, and thereby increasing the capacity 
of a given size of plant, were mentioned in the recent Cantor 
Lectures by Mr. E. V. Evans. Radical changes, however, do not in 
general occur rapidly; they are usually the result of slow and 
gradual development. Meanwhile there is ample scope for im- 
provement in present methods by the correct application of scien- 
tific principles and practical experience. As a result of the work 


| of the Gas Investigation Committee, improvements have been 


made in connection with each installation which has been examined. 
Scientific control in the smallest works must generally be limited 
to comparatively simple tests; but in the large works the healthy 
co-operation of the experienced engineer and the trained chemist 
is certain to result in economies. The judicious application of 
scientific principles in gas-works practice is becoming more and 
more general, and there is no doubt that the industry is maintain- 
ing the ideals of William Young. 

In conclusion I must thank my colleagues Mr. Kerr and Dr. 
Monkhouse for their assistance in the preparation of the nomo- 
graph and lantern slides. 








TECHNICAL NOTES FROM THE SOCIETE 
TECHNIQUE MEETING. 


(From “Le Génie Civil,” July 19.] 
(Continued from p. 749.) 
TEsts ON WoopDALL-DucKHAM VERTICALS. 


A paper on this subject was presented by M. Laedlein, who 
pointed out that investigations had been undertaken in order to 
determine the best type of cartonizing plant for the Clichy works 
(of the Société du Gaz de Paris), which supply a large amount of 
coke for domestic consumption. Accordingly, two settings of two 
7-tonne Woodall-Duckham continuous vertical retorts were built 
at the La Villette Research Station of the Company [the settings 
have been previously mentioned in our columns, though we were 
at the time unaware of the type of retort] ; and work was carried 
out bearing on the following questions: 


1.—Type of coals most easily carbonized therein. 
2,—Results of steaming compared with dry carbonization. 
3.—Effect of temperature control. 


Longitudinal Section, 
showing Air and Gas Ducts. 


Cross Section. 
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4.—Conditions with usual producer compared with an indepen- 

dent “‘ cold ” generator. 

5.—General working—elasticity, scurfing, labour, &c. 

It was found that the best coals to work were Yorkshire and 
Sarre, and that no difficulty was experienced with these without 
admixture. No connection was established between the ease of 
passing through the retort and the coke produced per ton of cual 
carbonized; and accordingly it is thought that any tendency to 
hang-up is due not alone to the fusion of the coal, but to its phy- 
sical nature in the plastic stage. Thus, certain coals which give 
a comparatively low yield of coke, but which remain plastic for a 
long time during carbonization, are more likely to hang-up than 
other coals with a high coke yield but which remain for a shorter 
time in the plastic state. 

As for steaming, better results were obtained by injecting the 
steam just above the extractor than by placing the jets at the base 
of the retorts. In Paris, the calorific minimum permitted is 4500 
calories, and the carbon monoxide must not exceed 15 p.ct.; and 
to attain this it was found best to work with ro to 12 p.ct. of steam 
(dry). Inatable the author gave the average results of three 
non-steaming and sixteen steaming tests. The average calorific 
value in the former was 5343 calories, in the latter 4667 calories ; 
carbon monoxide contents, 9'85 and 12°7 p.ct.; calories in gas per 
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ARRANGEMENT 


OF THE WOODALL-DUCKHAM EXPERIMENTAL 


lilustrating Waste-Gas Ducts. 
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tonne of dry coal, 1,936,170 and 2,137,234 respectively. Finally, 
steaming raised from 2°68 to 3'03 p.ct. the volatile content of the 
coke obtained, which was found to leave the plant at a tempera- 
ture of 150° C., and to contain less than 1 p.ct. of water. The 
coke has been tried in domestic stoves, and proved very suitable. 

The yield of dehydrated tar has, of course, varied greatly with 
the coals carbonized—from 36'4 kg. per tonne with Ryhope mixed 
to over 100 kg. with Denaby inixed nuts. On the average the 
figure is between 65 and 75 kg., as compared with about 48 kg. 
from horizontals, 

In the course of waste-heat boiler tests, it was established that 
moderate steaming (less than 25 p.ct.) of the retorts had no appre- 
ciable influence on the consumption of producer fuel; and in con- 
sequence there is a better showing per 100 cub.m. of gas miade. 
The following average figures illustrate this point: 


Fuel Consumption. 
Steaming (Steam 


Dry. Raised in 
Waste-Heat Boiler), 
kg. kg. 
Per 100 kg. of coal carbonized . 13°59 13°19 
Per 100 cub.m. of gas made. 38°16 34°28 
Per 10,000 calories in gas* . 0803 0° 666 


4 * From a 50-50 mixture of Sarre and Denaby coals. 

The saving in producer fuel thus indicated amounts to 17 p.ct.—it 
being understood that this is the saving (realizable by the Com- 
pany through steaming) in optimum working for 4500 calorie gas. 

[The following is a straightforward translation of part of the 
original paper. | 

The two test settings were not identical as far as heating 
arrangements were concerned. In one there was a single burner, 
and the gases circulated from top to bottom of the retort. The 
other setting had two burners, and circulation was from bottom 
to top and then to the recuperator. There was thus an entirely 
different distribution of heat in each. In the former the hottest 
zone (about 1300° C.) was 1°25 m. from the top of the retort; and 
the temperature fell to about r100° C. at 4 m., and 850° to goo° C. 
at the bottom. In the other setting the temperature was about 
1150° C. at o'95 m. from the top, and was constant between 1200° 
and 1250° C, thereafter as far as 4°5 m. from the top, and then fell 
regularly to 800° C. at the bottom. 

Without entering into details of the observations made on the 
yield and composition of the gas, the throughput, or the bye-pro- 
ducts, it seems from every point of view to be a good thing to 
lengthen the zone of high temperature (that is to say, about 
1100° C.), thus not only increasing the throughput, but obviating 
hanging-up. It would appear, too, that the advantages of length- 
ening the hot zone are more of a practical than a theoretical 
order. For instance,in a biggish works where each retort cannot 
receive the careful attention that it can at an experimental station. 
the one-burner setting requires too much supervision. It is cer- 
tain that from every point of view high temperatures are best for 
continuous retorts; and with the one-burner setting this means a 
temperature near the top which may be injurious to the life of the 
refractories, and graphite seems to form much more rapidly than 
in the “ French ” setting. 

As it had been decided to instal independent producers at the 
Clichy works, experiments were carried out to determine what 
effect this would have on the working of the Woodall-Duckham 
retorts; and the following conclusions were arrived at. The 
lowering of the temperature of the mixture at the burner head 
lengthens the flame and the distance of the hottest zone up the 
retort. In the French setting the zoning of the temperature is 
modified, and in the result it works as if the height of the retort 
were less; there is a lower throughput and not such good utiliza- 
tion of the steam. In the one burner setting the influence of the 
cool producer gas is less obvious, as the recuperation effected by 
the upward and downward path of the gas brings its burner- 
head temperature to 800° C. (instead of 1000° C. in the normal 
setting). It was established that with the French setting it would 
be necessary to arrange for the heating of the producer gas to 
800° C., so as not to displace the hot zone, but to preserve suffi- 
cient temperature in the bottom 2 metres of the retort. 

| Here we come to the abstract in ‘‘ Le Génie Civil.” 

The author has come to the conclusion that these continuous 
retorts are not very elastic. For instance, with the 7-tonne retort 
with the majority of coals it is scarcely possible to work a lower 
throughput than 5 6 tonnes—i e., a possible decrease of 34 p.ct. 

Scurfing should be carried out about every six weeks ; and this 
means a let-down period of 48 hours—1o hours to empty the re- 
tort, 22 hours for the burning-out, 5 hours for removing the gra- 
phite and patching, 5 hours for heating-up again, and 6 hours 
to attain normal working. 

M. Laedlein concluded by saying that in general the results of 
their investigations had entirely justified the complete trans- 
formation of the Clichy plant into Woodall-Duckham verticals 
of a capacity of 500,000 cub.m. per 24 hours. 


Continuous Vertical Retorts.—At the September meeting of 
the Gas and Fuel Section of the American Chemical Society, 
Mr. N. H. Memory contributed some notes on continuous vertical 
retorts. The paper briefly describes the process of gas manufac- 
ture by the Woodall-Duckham continuous verticals. Problems 
relating to steaming, the mixing of different grades of gas, the 
variety of coals that may be handled, the recovery of the sensible 
heat of the coke, the use of waste-heat boilers, &c., are considered, 
and mention is also made of the use of continuous verticals for 
calcining petroleum coke, 








-several possibilities of reducing this item. 
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REMOVAL OF ORGANIC SULPHUR FROM Gis, 


Aniline as the Reacting Agent. 
Research Institute, Combustion Utilities Corporation. 
{From the “American Gas Association Monthly,’’] 


Of course, it is well known to those in touch with the g:s in. 
dustry that many processes have been proposed for the purpose 
of removing organic sulphur, and several have been tried out on 
a commercial scale, but up to the present time not one of these 
has proved economically successful. Tests are now being made 
on a process which uses aniline as the reacting agent. The dis. 
covery that aniline in aqueous solution will react with gaseous 
carbon bisulphide with sufficient speed to make its use practical 
for organic sulphur reduction, and the application of this dis. 
covery to the removal of organic sulphur from gas, is the basis 
of a process developed by Mr. J. M. Weiss, of the firm of Messrs, 
Weiss and Downs. 

The process in question usually follows the oxide purifiers, 
and depends on the removal of carbon bisulphide by passing the 
gas through aniline or a similar amino body, preferably in water 
solution or water suspension. The reaction which takes place 
may be represented as follows: 


2C.,H;N H, oie CS, = CS (C,H,N H,) ot HS. 


When aniline is used as an absorbent, thiocarbonilide and 
hydrogen sulphide are the products. Thiocarbonilide is not 
volatile, remains in the washer, and is a valuable bye-product 
which may be recovered and purified. Hydrogen sulphide goes 
along with the gas, and can be removed by known methods or by 
making the water solution of aniline sufficiently alkaline to absorb 
the hydrogen sulphide of reaction. This addition of alkali has the 
further advantage of accelerating the combination by removing 
from the system one of the products of reaction. In the process 
as developed, other catalyzing agents may be used to speed the 
reaction and increase the efficiency of the absorption of carbon 
bisulphide. 

One of the important features of the process is that it requires 
no special apparatus other than gas washers, which are already 
standard practice in the gas industry. 


PRELIMINARY INFORMATION SECURED BY TEST. 


In obtaining preliminary information on the effectiveness of this 
process, small-scale tests have been run in the testing laboratories 
of the Research Institute of the Combustion Utilities Corpora- 
tion. Several samples of gas were tested by the following means: 
The total amount of organic sulpbur-in the gas was determined in 
the standard Referees’ form of apparatus, after the gas had been 
thoroughly scrubbed with a ro pct. solution of cadmium chloride 
for the complete removal of H,S. The gas was then passed 
through wash bottles containing aniline. From this point the 
gas went through additional wash bottles containing the cadmium 
solution, which removed the H,S formed by the aniline reaction. 
The gas was then passed through the Referees’ form of apparatus, 
and the organic sulphur content noted. 

In the first test,coke-oven gas containing 7} grains of organic 
sulphur per 100 c.ft. of gas was treated with aniline in aqueous 
solution, and the sulphur content reduced to 39 grains. In the 
second test, where the gas was treated with both aniline and the 
proper catalyzer, the organic sulphur in grains per 100 c.ft. of gas 
was reduced to 1'3. Additional tests indicated the same general 
results, with the same effectiveness in the removal of organic sul- 
phur by aniline, flus the proper catalyzer. 


RESULTS TO DATE. 


The results obtained up to date indicate that this general 
method has considerable possibility as an economical plan for 
removing organic sulphur. At the present time, additional tests 
are being run further to substantiate the value of the process, and 
arrangements are also being made to demonstrate the method on 
a semi-commercial scale. 

Of course, while the process appears to work satisfactorily from 
the technical standpoint, the question of its cost of operation can 
only be demonstrated by further tests. In this regard, one of the 
most important items of cost appears to be the loss of aniline due 
to its volatilization in the gas during the treatment. There are 
It is believed that the 
diluted solutions of aniline used will not result in excessive vola- 
tilization losses. Further, it appears that concurrent flow of the 
gas and the aniline solution will result in lower volatilization 
losses, due to the fact that whatever aniline vaporizes in the gas 
will react in the vapour phase with the organic sulphur still !eftin 
the gas. 

While the process is in the preliminary stages, its development 
is being aggressively carried out, because it is believed that it will 
be of great economic value to those companies who at the present 
time cannot use local coals because of their high sulphur content. 
More important than this, however, is the fact that a commercial 
method of removing organic sulphur from gas will bring us closet 
to the possibility of all gas companies eventually using those coals 


which are nearest at hand to their gas-generating equipmen’, an¢ 


which will result in their producing heat units in the form ot a8 
at the lowest possible price with the greatest ultimate benefit to 
both the domestic and industrial consumer. 
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STRATHAVEN’S NEW GASHOLDER. 


Formal Inauguration. 


On Thursday last the new gasholder erected by Messrs. Firth 
Blakeley, Sons, & Co., Ltd., of Church Fenton (Yorks.), was 
formally broughtinto use. Mr. D. A, Pratt, on behalf of the con- 
tractors, said it gave him great pleasure to hand over this double- 
lift spiral-guided gasholder to the Company, duly completed in 
a satisfactory manner, and he invited Mr. Kirkland (the Chairman 
of Directors) to turn the gas into the holder. Mr. Kirkland re- 
marked that this holder, of 122,000 c.ft. capacity, was the biggest 
in the long history of the Company, and he was extremely pleased 
with the way the contractors had done their work, which was a 
credit to all concerned. 

At the luncheon following, Mr. James Barrie (the Secretary 
and Treasurer) gave some interesting details of the progress of 
the Strathaven Gas Company since its inception about eighty 

ears ago. The information had been got together by Mr. W. 
Riddel (the Collector). In proposing the toast of ‘The Con- 
tractors,” Mr. Barrie said that they were very pleased at having 
placed the order with Messrs. Firth Blakeley, who had that day 
handed over to them an excellent holder, of which the town might 
well be proud. The firm had shown a commendable desire to 
give complete satisfaction to the Company, and he wished them 
every success. Mr, Pratt, responding, expressed his pleasure at 
hearing that the Directors were pleased with the holder his firm 
had constructed. It was one thing to carry out a contract and 
receive payment, but there was infinitely more pleasure in work 
well done, and he was gratified to know that at the conclusion of 
this, their second transaction, mutual friendship would remain. 
This was the basis upon which their business had been built-up. 
He thanked the Chairman and Secretary for their good wishes, 
and congratulated them upon having a very good Gas Manager 
in Mr. James Stewart, who had prepared the specification and 
supervised the work with ability. 

The party afterwards motored to Ayr, and visited the Burns’ 
Monument and the cottage where the poet was born. Afternoon 
tea was taken in the beautiful Doone Gardens, and the return 
journey early in the evening brought an enjoyable day to a close. 








Coal-Coke Mixture for Generator Fuel. 


In consequence of the extremely high cost of a good grade of 
gas-making coke and the relatively low price of bituminous coal, 
experimental work has been carried out on the substitution of coal 
for coke as generator fuel; and Mr. J. M. Williamson, Chemist to 
the Citizens’ Gas and Electric Company, of Waterloo, Iowa, has 
set forth in a paper (reproduced in the ‘“‘ American Gas Journal ”) 
some results obtained at those works, where a coal-coke mixture 
varying from 50 to 80 p.ct. of coal has been used very satisfactorily 
for the past twelve months. The best results have been obtained 
from a ‘rather high priced, low-sulphur, 2 in. by 3 in. nut coal 
from Southern Illinois, which is very hard and has a high calo- 
tific value. A softer coal of practically the same analysis proved 
less satisfactory owing to breakage during handling. It is more 
dificult to bring the generator up to temperature on coal than on 
coke—requiring a much longer blast, which is hard on both gene- 
tator and stack. By means, however, of “dry runs,” or regular 
tans without any oil, the set is brought up to temperature more 
quickly than by straight blasting, and without the ill-effects on the 
generator and stack. At first three of these dry runs were neces- 
sary, but as the operators became more experienced it was found 
that the carburettor could be brought into operation after the 
fst run, The value of the “blow run” method of operation by 
using an air purge has been proved conclusively. The make per 
tun is increased 20 p.ct., and the coal-coke fuel lowered corre- 
spondingly, with only a slight increase in the oil necessary to 
maintain the calorific value. In order to bring the generator up 
to temperature during the blast, more coal gas is made than can 

used in the carburettor and superheater, so that there is a 
waste unless air purges are employed. It was found that the 
best results were obtained with two of these purges—one at the 

ginning and a longer one at the end of therun. The results 
obtained with a coal-coke mixture containing 65 p.ct. of a good 
gtade of coal are given as: Fuel, 32 lbs.; oil, 3 gallons; steam, 
33 lbs., per 1000 c.ft. of gas made. This compares with the fol- 
lowing Sgures for coke only : Fuel, 31'4 lbs. ; oil, 3°15 gallons; and 
steam, 36 Ibs., per 1000 c.ft. of gas made. The figures quoted 
tepresent a saving due to using the coal-coke mixture of 25 p.ct. 
on fuel costs, with very little increase in other operating expenses. 


”_ 


‘ Behind the north end of the Burma Pavilion in the British 
mpire Exhibition a working unit of the Crozier retort for the ex- 
saatic 1 of crude oil from shale and coal has now been erected. 
_ dls retort, says the ‘“ Engineer,” is the outcome of some years of 
investi ‘ation in connection with the development of the Burma 
Shale « “posits, and may be seen at Wembley in actual operation, 
extraciing oil from the Burma high-grade shale. The particular 
Pg .ges claimed for this retort are its low capital cost of con- 
ae n, its low operating cost, and that’a single unit can deal 
oil 509 tons of shale a day. The first stage of fractionization of 
is cirect from the retort, which produces fractionated and 
partly vefined products in one stage of operation. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 
Education Scheme—lIrish Free State. 


S1r,—I have the pleasure of informing you that the Education De- 
partment of the Irish Free State have just notified the Institution of 
their approval of the Education Scheme. 

Candidates in the Irish Free State who desire to enter for the exami- 
nations next year should send their names either to Mr, Walter Hole, 
the Organizing Secretary to the Scheme, or to me, before the end of 
October ; an extension of the usual time having been granted to these 


candidates. Wa ter T. Dunn, 
Institution of Gas Engineers, Secretary. 
28, Grosvenor Gardens, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Sept. 4, 1924. 


in, 
ll 


An Error and Its Correction. 


S1r,—I see from my press cuttings that, in referring to my articles 
on “Fuel Energy” which recently appeared in the “ Daily Tele- 
graph,” you called attention to an error by which it was stated that 
“ the electrical industry produces about 6,000,000 units a year, equiva- 
lent to 200,000,000 therms.” You then say : “A fewciphers too many 
make a considerable difference in the status and significance of the 
whole number.” 

I would point out that the error consists, not in having put three 
ciphers too many on the number of therms, but three too few on the 
number of electrical units. I was here quoting the approximate annual 
output of the electrical industry. 

I enclose a copy of a letter which I have sent to the “ Daily Tele- 
graph,” which puts this matter right. 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLES, 





Sept. 6, 1924. 
(ENCLOSURE. | 
Sept. 9, 1924. 
To the Editor, “ Daily Telegraph,”’ 
Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 

Dear Sir,—My attention has been drawn to an error which occurred 
in the first article of the series entitled ““ Fuel Energy ” which I con- 
tributed to your columns. By an oversight in the correction of the 
proofs, it was stated that “the electrical industry produces about 
6,000,000 units a year, equivalent to 200,000,000 therms.” This is, of 
course, obvious nonsense—so obvious that it is not likely to have led 
anyone astray ; but it may perhaps be well to point out that the first 
figure giving the approximate production of the electrical industry 
should have been 6,000,000,000 units. With this alteration, the 
equivalent value of 200,000,000 therms is in round numbers accurate 
enough for the purposes of my argument. 

Yours faithfully, 
An INDEPENDENT SCIENTIST. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 














Water Gas Apparatus.—No. 219,805. 
HumpuHrEYS AND GLasGcow, LiMiTED, of Westminster. 
No. 17,768; July 9, 1923. 
[A communication from W. H. Gartley and O. B. Evans, of 
Philadelphia. ] 
The principal object of this invention is to improve the operation of 
automatic control water gas sets by varying the duration of succeeding 
runs and blows in response to variations of heat conditions in the ap- 


paratus. Run and blast control mechanisms are provided, and means 
for changing the timing of these. 
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Controlling Mechanism for Water Gas Sets. 


The illustration is a diagrammatic representation of the invention, 
partly in elevation and partly in section. A and B are the run and 
blow control shafts, which are geared together, and of which one is 
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positively driven usually at a constant speed. These shafts operate 
cams which end the blow and initiate the run, and also the cams which 
end the run and initiate the blow; the cycle of run and blow being 
completed at each revolution of the shafis, so that their angular rela- 
tion determines the relative duration of succeeding blows and runs. 
C is a planet gearing interposed in the shaft A and which permits the 
two parts of the shaft to run at the same speed, but when actuated 
changes the angular relation of the two parts. D is an electric motor 
which operates the planet gearing. The controller for the motor in- 
cludes two movable elements, of which E is responsive to a pyrometer 
which is arranged to respond to temperature changes at that part of 
the set in which these changes are intended to cause the mechanism to 
operate. When thecontrol is operating, the planet wheel of the planet 
gearing is rotating about a stationary axis, and the relative lengths of 
the succeeding blows and runs are determined by the speed of revolu- 
tion of the shafts A and B. 


Coke Ovens.—No. 209,380. 
BEcKER, J., of Pittsburgh. 
No. 6465; March 6, 1923. Convention date, Jan. 2, 1923. 


This invention relates to coking retort oven batteriés of the kind 
having side-by-side heating walls with intermediate coking chambers 
and reversible regenerators serving these walls. Broadly expressed, 
the invention consists in applying the cross-over flew-duct principles 
to the particular case of a coke-oven battery provided with longitudinal 
regenerators which extend parallel to the longitudinal axis of the oven 
battery and transversely in respect of the coking chambers and the 
heating walls, though in som: constructions included under the inven- 
tion the regenerator sections, while disposed in several rows extending 
longitudinally, are so organized that all the sections in a longitudinal 
row need not always preheat the same medium, or operate in similar 
function, in the same working period. 


Gas Washers.—No. 220,039. 


FirtH BLakELey, Sons, & Co., Ltp., of Church Fenton, and 
Wriaut, J. C., of Romford. 


No. 11,797; May 2, 1923. 


This invention relates to gas washers, and consists in so constructing 
and arranging them that the crude gasis first brought into contact with 
the strongest liquor, and after it has been subjected to its action is 
brought into contact with a weaker liquor ; the final washing of the gas 
for removing ammonia, oil, or tar being carried out in the weakest 
liquor, or in clean water if desired. A suitable form of apparatus is 
the Livesey tube washer; but instead of using these washers singly, 
the patentees arrange two or more of them one above the other in 
tower formation, and cause the crude gas to enter the bottom washer, 
and the water or washing liquor to enter the top washer. As the 
liquor descends from the top washer to the washers beneath, it in- 
creases in strength until it arrives at the bottom washer into which the 
crude gas is delivered. The tar and strongest liquor are automatically 
taken off. ‘ 


Diaphragms for Surface Combustion Burners. 
No. 220,063. 
Cox, F, J., of London. 
No. 12,363; May 8, 1923. 


Surface combustion diaphragms are made of granules of refractory 
material bound together into a slab, whereby a cellular structure is 
formed so that the combustible gas supplied to one side will pass 
through. The object of this invention is to provide a diaphragm where 
the liability to firing back is entirely obviated. It consists in forming 
the diaphragms with layers composed of granules of differing size. The 
combustion surface consists of a small thickness of small granules, 
while from there back to the gas-supply side the greater thickness is 
composed of refractory granules of larger size. By this means, states 
the patentee, there is no tendency for the combustion to creep back 
even when two combustion surfaces are arranged comparatively close 
together with a consequent cumulative heat effect. 


Gas Rings.—No. 220,096. 
SCHONFIELD, W., of London. 
No. 13.775; May 24, 1923. 

This invention relates to automatic gas saving devices, whereby the 
gas pressure is turned on to full pressure when the kettle, &c., is 
placed on the ring, and is reduced when the utensil is lifted off the 
ring. The invention concerns apparatus of the above type which can 


be easily added to, or combined with, existing rings of the standard 
pattern. 
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Gas Saving Device for Ring Barners. 
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Briefly stated, it comprises a spring-controlled valve in which a 
Spring-urged jet is adapted to open to the gas supply on being moved 


be engaged by the bottom of a utensil placed on a ring, and in which 
a by-pass jet is fed from behind this jet. A standard-pattern gas ring 
embodying the invention is shown in the diagram, which is a side view 
of the complete apparatus. In place of the ordinary supply jet a 
sleeve A containing the valve mechanism is screwed into the gas ring 
supply pipe B. This sleeve is made interchangeable with the ordinary 
jet, so that the invention can be applied to any ordinary standard ring, 
A spigot C formed to take the usual flexible supply tube screws into 
the rear of the sleeve A and is counter-bored to form an abutment for a 
coil spring the front end of which presses through the medium of 2a ball 
onto a jet sliding in the front end of the sleeve. The ball, in addi- 
tion to transmitting the pressure of the spring, completely closes the 
rear of the jet, so that no gas enters the jet from the rear. Holes are 
formed in the sides of the jet, but they are positioned so that when the 
jet is in the full forward position shown the walls of the sleeve A 
cover them; but if the jet is pushed rearwardly, the holes are un- 
covered and gas will enter the jet and emerge at the front end, thus 
supplying the ring with gas and drawing air through the air hole in the 
usual manner. The front end of the jet enters a hole in a standard D 
adjustably secured toa sliding rod E and passing through the air hole, 
The ends of the sliding rod are guided in holes in the feet F and G of 
the ring. To thering proper is attached a vertical guide H. Arodj, 
which works in the guide K, is provided with a shoe adapted to 
engage the bottom of any utensil placed on the ring. To the rods J 
and E is pivoted a toggle link M. A spring N is fitted tending to urge 
the rod J upward. The parts are designed so that when free the shoe 
is above the level of the ring supports. Ifa utensil is placed on the 
ring, it presses the shoe down. This results in the opening of the 
valve, and gas is supplied to the ring. To ignite the issuing gas, a by- 
pass jet is provided in the neighbourhood of the burner holes. 


Gas Burners.—No. 220,085. 
J. & W. B. Situ, Lrp., and Watkinson, F., both of London. 
No. 12,873; May 14, 1923. 


The enlarged mixing chamber provided with a multiple unit burner 
has been hitherto made of metal (aluminium or cast iron), the bottom 
part being adapted to screw into the other, or being fixed thereto by 
several screws. Owing to the expansion and contraction which takes 
place each time the burner is lighted and extinguished, however, the 
screwed parts are apt to become loose, with the result that the bottom 
part falls off. 

According to this invention, the 

patentees provide a burner with an 
enlarged mixing chamber made en- 
tirely of ceramic ware, preferably in 
two portions, the bottom portion 
being provided with threads which 
engage corresponding threads in the 
upper portion. Several burner out- 
lets, preferably of ceramic ware also, 
are secured to the lower portion of 
the mixing chamber, preferably by 
screwing. The lower portion of the 
mixing chamber is provided with a 
projection or hump of suitable shape 
and size, which gives the mixing 
chamber an annular form internally ; 
the tip of the said projection being 
located centrally, opposite the arriv- 
ing gas mixture, which is in this 
manner equally diverted in the whole 
circumference of the annular mixing 
chamber, and is uniformly supplied 
to the several burner outlets. The construction of the burner will be 
seen from the accompanying diagram. 





A Ceramic Burner. 


Manufacture of Pipe Linings.—No. 220,104. 


Tuomas Piccott & Co., Ltp., and Dyson, A., both of Birmingham. 
No. 15,026; June 8, 1923. 


In the various processes at present in use for lining pipes, state the 
patentees, the concrete or other cementitious material is first mixed 
and, in a fluid state, is placed in the pipe, which is then rotated, In such 
processes considerable time and labour are expended in the preliminary 
mixing, and the subsequent lining must be carried out within a narrow 
time limit. By this invention the lining material is mixed within the 
pipe itself, the rotation of which serves to mix the cement, water, and 
filling material, as well as to distribute the lining. The pipe is carried 
on rollers which rotate it. Cement in a dry pulverized form is fed 
into the pipe, and water is supplied through a perforated tube which 
extends throughout the length of the pipe. Balls, scrapers, or other 
devices to assist in the mixing of the lining material may depend from, 
or be secured to, the water sprinkler tube. For the manufacture of re- 
inforced concrete pipes a similar process is employed. 


Gas Burners.—No. 220,172. 
Weymay, J. E., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
No. 21,341; Aug. 23, 1923. 


This invention relates to burners for burning blast-furnace, coke- 
oven, producer, &c., gas under boilers, in furnaces, &c. The burner 
is made of rectangular or circular form in a vertical positioa; the 
primary air supply being taken at the upper or outer end of the burser 
through a branch with ports fitted with movable grids. The secondary 
air supply is taken through a branch with ports at the lower end ey * 
communicate with a passage to the burner nozzle. On each of the 
movable grids a further grid is fitted with ports. The grids cat 





back through toggle mechanism by a vertically guided shoe adapted to 


adjusted so as to regulate the supply of gas and air with great nicety- 
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Gas Burners.—No. 220,184. 
Dockreg, M. I., of London. 
No. 23915; Sept. 25, 1923. 


This invention relates to inverted incandescent gas burners, and refers 
particularly to devices of the kind intended for preventing the escape 
of gas or products of combustion from between the mixing tube nozzle 
and the foundation ring or supporting ring of an ordinary inverted 
mantle. With the above object in view it has previously been pro- 

d to employ a disc of porcelain, fireclay, or metal which is threaded 
joosely upon the burner tube and seated on the mantle ring ; the disc 
being formed with orifices if necessary to correspond with the radial 
arms of the mantle ring, so that the disc may lie flush with the top of 
the mantle and completely close the latter. The improved device 
according to the present invention comprises an annular closure cap of 
refractory material notched at suitable points round its lower edge, so 
as to accommodate the lugs on the foundation ring of the mantle and 
provide intermediate these notches depending skirt portions adapted to 
come into close proximity with those parts of the mantle ring between 
its upstanding lugs. The upper part of the closure cap is of such an 
internal diameter as to fit more or less closely to the mixing tube nozzle. 
The closure cap may be made in one piece and applied to the burner 
by passing the cap over the upper end of the mixing tube nozzle, or 
may if preferred be constructed of two separate parts adapted for appli- 
cation to _ burner without the necessity for detaching the mixing 
tube nozzle, 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


(Extracted from the ‘Official Journal” for Sept. 3.] 
Nos, 20,005 to 20,548. 


ALEXANDER, W.— Gas-meters.” No. 20,454. 

Brooke, R. M.—“ Retort settings in gas manufacture.” No. 20,138. 

Devutscu, S.—“ Gas-fired liquid-heaters.” No. 20,404. 

Dewar, W.—* Carbonization of coal, &c.” No. 20,478. 

Drwar, W.—“ Production of smokeless fuel, &c., from coal.” 
20,479. 

Epwarpbs, W. J.—‘ Gas-ovens, fire-places, &c.” No. 20,020. 

EVERED, S., and Everep & Co., Ltp.—“ Incandescent gasfittings.” 
No, 20,252. 

Harpy, J. T.—‘ Street, &c., lamps.” 


No. 


No. 20,422. 


James, T. S.—* Domestic stoves, gas fires, &c.” No.'20,032. 
Jones, R. D.—See Edwards, W. J. No. 20,020. 
Koox, O.—“ Air and gas current regulators.” No. 20,532. 


M‘Dermotrt, P. J.— Treatment of benzole, &c.” No. 20.277. 

MaLonE, J. F. J.— External-combustion gas-engine.” No.20,217. 

PincHBECK, Ltp.—See Alexander, ‘WV. No. 20,454. 

"hi A.— Gasifying-apparatus for liquid fuels, &c.” No. 
20,396. 

REGENERATIVE CoAL GASIFICATION SysTEM, Ltp.—“ Iostruments 
for measuring pressure.” No. 20,455. 

Roserts, J.—See Edwards, W. J. No. 20,020. 

SarroT Du Betray, A. H. A.—See Questel, A. No. 20,396. 

— F.—* Production of tar, &c., from coal.” 
20,546. 

VicrauLic Company, Ltp.—“ Pipe joints.” 


No. 
No. 20,405. 








Price of Gas Reduced at Sandwich.—At a recent meeting of the 
Gas Supply Committee of the Sandwich Town Council, after considera- 
tion had been given to the accounts of the undertaking for the year 
ended March 3r last, it was unanimously resolved that the price of gas 
to ordinary consumers, and that for public lighting, should be reduced 
by 4d. per therm, as from the quarter commencing on Oct. 1 next. 


Maryborough (Queensland) Gas Company.—As a result of elec- 
trical competition, sales of gas by the Maryborough (Queensland) Gas 
and Coke Company, Ltd., decreased slightly in the first half of the 
present year, as compared with the corresponding period of 1923; but 
taking all things into consideration, the Directors were of opinion tbat 
the operations might be regarded as satisfactory. After making pro- 
vision for depreciation and taxation, there wasa profit of £1614, which 
allowed of the payment of the usual dividend of 6 p.ct. per annum 
(free of State income-tax) and the placing of £377 to reserve. 

_ Sheffield Gas Company.—The annual report of the Nominee 
Directors of the Company will be submitted at the meeting of the 
Sheffield Council to-day. It states that, ‘‘ though the sale of gas and 
residuals has been affected by the bad state of trade, there has been a 
sufficient increase in the output of gas to show that the local industries 
arénot in such a bad condition as at the date of the last report.’’ 
Daring 1923 the total quantity of gas sold was 4,358,516,000 c.ft. (an 
increase over 1922 of 219,923,000 c.ft. (or 5°31 p.ct.). The average 
Price of gas sold was 2s. 9°77d., compared with 3s. 3°07d. per 1000 c.ft. 
1 1922, The Dronfield Gas Company's undertaking has been pur- 
chased for £20,600, and the Handsworth Woodhouse for £23,000. 

Bognor Gas Campany.—The accounts submitted at the half-yearly 
Meeting of the Company showed a balance at credit of profit and loss 
account of £13,091, and the maximum dividends for the six months 
Were declared, leaving a balance of £10,603. There was an increase 
of 11 p.ct. in the gas consumption and of 12 p.ct. in electric current 
Supplicd over the corresponding period of 1923. Building operations 
in the Company’s district continue to develop rapidly. The Chairman 
(Mr. J. G. Denton, J.P.) said he thought the balance-sheet was a very 
Satisfactory one. Mr. T. N. Ritson, in seconding the adoption of the 
ot and accounts, also remarked that the shareholders had much 
or which to be thankful, In connection with a vote of thanks*to the 
Feet (Mr. W. W. Hammond), the Secretary (Mr. F, Watson), the 
ue Engineer (Mr. H. Harding), and the staff, it was stated that 
we W atson had served the Company for a period of 25 years. Mr. 
; atson pointed out that in this time the make of gas had gone up 
Tom 22 million c.ft. to 110 millions. 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 





There have appeared in the ‘‘London Gazette '’ the following 


further notices regarding applications to the Board of Trade under the 
Gas Regulation Act. 


Guisborough Gas Company, Ltd. 
The undertakers are not seeking power to alter the prices, but only 


to substitute the method of charging for the gas supplied as it is set 
out in the Gas Regulation Act. 


The price per therm will correspond with the price per roooc.ft. as 


AMENDING ORDER. 
Ashton Gas Company. 
The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 


at present charged. 


by the undertakers is 1s. 4d. per therm; and the price which they 
have asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 1d. per 
therm, 


SPECIAL ORDERS, 
Deal and Walmer Gas and Electricity Company. 
Application is intended to be made by the Company to the Board 


of Trade for a Special Order to authorize an alteration of the name 
from tbe Deal and Walmer Gas and Electricity Company to the Deal 
and Walmer Gas Company. 


Scunthorpe and Frodingham Urban District Council. 
The Council are applying for an Order under section 10 to enable 


them to increase the amount of the gas department reserve fund from 
the present maximum of £2000 to £10,000, 


iin, 





COMBINED GAS AND ELECTRICITY SUPPLY AT OAKHAM. 


Just over twelve months after the Oakham Gas and Electricity 
Company secured parliamentary authority to develop their under- 


taking, they inaugurated (last Thursday week) the new electricity sup- 
ply by the formal opening of the generating station erected at the gas- 
works, The plant comprises a 75 H.P. gas engine driving an alternator 
of 50 Kw. Capacity, and a 26 H.P. gas engine driving a 10 Kw. alter- 
nator. The smaller set will be used at times of minimum demand. 
Town gas is utilized for the engines, which are so designed as to run 
without continuous attendance. The whole of the mains are under- 
ground. The Consulting Engineers for the scheme were Sir Charles 
Bright and Partners, of Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2, and the undertak- 
ing was carried out under the personal supervision of Mr. A. Hugh 
Seabrook, M.Inst.Mech.E., M.Inst.E.E.,a Director of the firm. This 
is the third electricity undertaking designed and laid out by them in 
connection with a gas concern during the past twelve months; the 
first being at Crowborough and the second at Swanage. The buildings 
and foundations were carried out under the direct supervision of Mr. 
W. Mason, the Oakham Company’s Resident Engineer and Manager. 

The opening ceremony (which was performed by Mrs. S. W. Clark, 
wife of the Chairman of the Oakham Gas and Electricity Company) 
was preceded by a luncheon given by the Directors of the Company, 
at which about fifty sat down, including members of the Urban Dis- 
trict Council. Mr. Clark presided, and gave a short history of the 
Company, which was formed in 1874, and so is now fifty years old. 
The present Manager's late father had charge of the works for 27 
years, and it was partly owing to his knowledge of gas making that the 
undertaking had been so successful. His son, Mr, Walter Mason, 
had also proved himself a very capable engineer, and it was due to 
his energy and ability that the plant was in so good a condition to-day. 

During the opening ceremony, Mr. Hugh Seabrook said he did not 
know whether those present were accustomed to seeing the financial 
results of small electricity companies, but in nine cases out of ten they 
were unsatisfactory in most ways, and the only possible method of 
dealing satisfactorily with such concerns in places of that size was by 
a combination with an existing public utility company such as a gas 
company. The speaker pointed out the economies that could be 
effected, especially in the matter of coal. As to the question of mono- 
poly, which might be raised by the Company having both the gas and 
electricity undertakings in their hands, Mr. Seabrook said there was 
nothing in it, because public utility companies were confronted by 
Acts of Parliament and regulations in every step they took as regards 
charge and supply. If people using electricity, for instance, thought 
the charges for current were excessive, they could request the Elec- 
tricity Commissioners to inquire into it, and they would fix the prices 
at what they considered fair and reasonable figures. If a Company 
like that did not supply electricity, no council nor anyone else could 
make an electricity undertaking in such a town pay. 

The Company were very fortunate in the Chairman and manage- 
ment. In Mr. Mason the Company had an extremely valuable Mana- 
ger and Electrical Engineer, and his knowledge of the work after a 
year’s training was as good as many electrical engineers who had spent 
their lives atit. He also congratulated the contractors and sub-con- 
tractors on the manner in which they had carried out their work. The 
Company had spent between {6000 and £7000 on the undertaking, 
which was a bold thing to do, and he hoped the local people would 
appreciate this foresight in providing the town with electricity. 

Mr. Scurr, of the National Gas Engine Company, in the absence of 
the Managing Director, added his congratulations, and Mr. J. Mercer, 
on behalf of the contractors, then asked Mrs. Clark’s acceptance of a 
bronze statuette, with an electric lamp fitted in the uplifted hand, and 
suitably inscribed. 
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OXFORD GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


The annual general meeting of the Company was held last week, 
under the chairmanship of Alderman F. W. ANnsELL, J.P. 


It was decided to pay dividends for the half-year ended June 30 at 
the following rates: On the preference stock, 2} p.ct. (making 5 p.ct. 
for the year) ; on the consolidated ordinary stock, 5 p.ct. (making 94 
p.ct. for the year); and on the £10,000 consolidated ordinary stock 
issued on March 22, ro p.ct. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, said that there 
had been an increase in the cost of oil and coal, due to the greater 
quantity of gas sold and a slight increase in the average cost of coal. 
Repairs of works were lower by about £8000. A fresh item in the ex- 
penditure was £1213—the cost to June 30 of expenses incurred in 
obtaining a Special Order under section 10 of the Gas Regulation Act. 
In spite of a large increase in the quantity of gas sold, the receipts for 
gas were only about £500 more than in 1923, owing to the reduction 
in price from July 1, 1923. Meters, stoves, and fittings rental showed 
an increase of £1200, residual products an increase of £9500, while the 
receipts from tar and liquor were nearly double those of 1923. The 
Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to the Manager (Mr. W. E. Caton, 
A.M.I.Mech.E.) and the staff for the able way in which they had 
carried on the business of the Company during the year. 

Mr. J. FERGusoN Bett, M.Inst.C.E,, in supporting, said that in 
Mr, Caton the Company had a most capable engineer, and the work 
which he was at present carrying out would be a monument to his en- 
gineering skill. 

Mr. Caron, replying on behalf of the officers of the Company, ac- 
knowledged the loyal co-operation of every member of the undertaking. 
During the past year the number of new consumers had increased by 
474; additional cookers on hire and sold outright by 928; additional 
fires on hire and sold outright by 788; and additional radiators, 
geysers, and circulators in use by 113. From these figures they would 
see that the demand for gas apparatus continued to show a substantial 
increase. The increase in the gas supplied during the past twelve 
months amounted to 64,726,000 c.ft., or 10 p.ct. The consumption 
this year, as compared with that of five years ago, showed an increase 
of 271,454,000 c.ft., or 62 p.ct. This was largely due to the extended 
use of gas for cooking and heating. i 


<i 
—_- 


HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS GAS COMPANY. 


The Purchase of the Battle Works. 
Mr. W. J. Glenister (the new Chairman) presided at the half-yearly 
meeting of the Company last Thursday, when the report and accounts 


noticed on p. 755 of last week’s “JourNAL” were adopted, and the 
dividends recommended were declared. 


The Chairman, having referred feelingly to the deep loss sustained 
by both Directors and proprietors by the death of the late Chairman, 
Dr. G. G, Gray, and of Mr, E, R. Mansell, who wasalso a member of 
the Board, went on to deal with the accounts, which, he said, revealed 
a very satisfactory half-year’s working and a sound position generally. 
The sale of gas had been over 7 p.ct. more than in the corresponding 
period of last year, and the price had been reduced to 114d. a therm. 
The declared calorific value had been considerably exceeded by the 
Company, for it had been the desire of the Board and the Engineer and 
General Manager (Mr. C. F. Botley, M.Inst.C.E.) to give the public 
more than they were entitled to. There was every reason why the 
proprietors should congratulate themselves upon holding a sound 
commercial investment in an undertaking which, he believed, would 
hold its own in times to come. There had been a tremendous amount 
of work done by the staff, and they all appreciated very highly the 
services of Mr. Botley, who had done so much to place the undertak- 
ing upon the sound financial basis on which it stood to-day. 

Subsequently the meeting privately considered the matter of autho- 
rizing the Directors to purchase the undertaking of the Battle Gas 
Light and Coke Company, subject to the approval of the Board of 


Trade, and it is understood that a resolution to this effect was 
carried. 





<i 
—_—— 


Price Reduction at Perth.—The price of gas in Perth is to be re- 
duced by 5d. per tooo c.ft.—from 4s. 2d. to 3s. 9d. Bailie Hunter 
(the Convener of the Gas Committee) explained that the Department 
had experienced a very profitable year. They had not only wiped out 
a debit balance at May 15, 1923, of £2782, but had finished the year 
with a credit balance of £3626. This was due largely to the steadily 
increasing consumption of gas, and also the satisfactory prices received 
for residuals; the revenue from the latter source exceeding the esti- 
mate by about £2000. While they had estimated for an increase in 
the consumption of gas amounting to 3 p.ct., the actual increase up to 


the end of July was over 8} p.ct. This would justify the price of gas 
being reduced as stated. 





Farnworth and Xearsley Gas Company.—At the half-yearly meet- 
ing of the Company, Mr. William Watson, J.P., who presided, char- 
acterized the year’s working as satisfactory. The capital account had 
increased owing to the erection of a coal-testing plant, and further ex- 
penditure had been incurred in the laying of mains, &c. The new 
testing plant was an acquisition, enabling them to know exactly what the 
coals they bought were worth. The balance to the credit of profit and 
loss account was less than last year, due to the increased cost of coal, 
together with a decrease in the revenue occasioned by the recent re- 
duction in charges for gas. They had opened a showroom, and were 
satisfied with the results. They had now more consumers, roo more 
cookers, and 300 additional grillers, Contracts for coal were being 
entered into at an increased amount, which would have the effect of 
deferring any reduction in the price of gas. The statutory dividends 
of 10 p.ct. and 7 p.ct. were declared. 





—t 


SHREWSBURY GAS COMPANY. 





The annual general meeting of the Company was held last week— 
Mr. J. B. Lioyp presiding. 


The Directors’ report shows that the profit on the year’s working 
amounts to £8452. An interim dividend of 24 p.ct. was paid in March 
last, and after providing for interest on mortgages, dividends already 
paid, and a further transfer to the reserve fund, the net balance of 
profit and loss account carried forward amounts to £11,025. The 
reserve fund now stands at £13,573, and the special purposes {und at 

2764. 

‘ The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, said that, not. 
withstanding the protracted industrial depression, an appreciable in. 
crease of business had characterized the period under review. Coal 
had cost £1948 more, but most of the other important items of expen- 
diture showed a decrease, There was a decrease in the receipis from 
the sale of gas of 11°4 p.ct., due to the reduction in price lasi year, 
This represented a benefit to the consumers of £12,200, taking the 
average price during the previous twelve months; but owing to the 
increase in the quantity of gas sold, the actual reduction of revenue 
from this source was £7374. Receipts from the sale of residual pro- 
ducts amounted to £10,345—an increase of £2354 over last year, or 
29% p.ct. The consumption of gas on the prepayment system bad 
risen from 56} million c.ft. in 1914 to 964 millions in 1924, or 7: p.ct., 
while the corresponding total consumption bad increased by 25} p.ct. 
Tbe Chairman then proposed that a final dividend of 3 p.ct. for the 
half-year ended June 30 be declared, making 5% p.ct. for the year. 
This was carried unanimously. ; 

Mr. W. Apams proposed a vote of thanks to the Engineer (Mr. 
C. M. D. Belton, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.) and staff. No company, he 
said, was better served; and they owed a great deal to the skill and 
assiduity of Mr. Belton. 






THE “EATANSWILL” TOUCH IN TECHNICAL 
JOURNALISM. 








The following amusing account of old-time competition is published 
in the current issue of the “Copartnership Journal” of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company : 


There are, we believe, many readers of the “ Pickwick Papers ” who 
are inclined to regard Dickens’ description of the relations between 
the rival editors of “ Eatanswill” as grotesque and overdrawn. We 
must admit that Dickens did at times make use of exaggeration to 
make a point, but it is probable that the quotations from the “ Eatan- 
swill Gazette” and the “ Eatanswill Independent ” were not very far 
from the normal level of editorials in local papers. “ Pickwick 
Papers ” was published in 1836, and at a much later date editors were 
not always kind in their references to rival publications. The “Joux- 
NAL OF Gas LIGHTING ” had in its early years to meet the competition 
of the “ Gas and Water Times,” which had a brief career and lacked 
a cordial welcome from its more enduring contemporary. In the 
* JouRNAL” for Nov. 10, 1853, we find the following comments—they 
are in the “‘ Correspondence,” not the editorial, columns— 


Reader, art thou aware that, towards the commencement of 
every month, a quantity of waste paper is now gratuitously dis- 
tributed, with the words “Gas and Water Times” printed ina 
kind of horticultural-looking type upon its front page? The soap- 
and-candle retailer will give thee five farthings per pound for this 
refuse; but take it not to the butter and cheese man—it is too 
dirty ; he will not thank thee forit. . . . . . . . Theso 
called “Gas and Water” publication bleats forth its plaintive 
twaddle in a style strongly suggestive of the “head -joint of 
mutton.” 

The writer then tells an anecdote of an Irish genius who claimed to 
have invented a mode of making soda-water ‘“ by impregnating a part 
of the contents of the New River with atmospheric air” and then 
bottling the mixture, which, he said, “ goes off with a capital pop; 
but then it won't sparkle, and so I can’t sell it.” 

Now it is as clear as the sun at noonday that this “Gas and 
Water Times” must be the identical soda-water of my Irisb 
acquaintance ; the similarity of name and composition, the “ cap! 
tal pop,” the “won't sparkle,” and the “can't sell” are coincl- 
dences too strong and numerous to be the mere result of acciiaa. 

Not more than four or five numbers of the “ Gas and Water Times 
had been published when these comments were made, and its publica- 
tion was carried on until June, 1858—four and a half years later—when 
it ceased. The “Gas JourNaL ” of to-day, and indeed of the last fifty 
years, would not print such an attack upon a contemporary; but the 
“ Eatanswill” touch was quite appropriate to the dear old days when 
the “ poor gas manufacturer ” complained of having to sell gas at 45: 
per 1000 c.ft. with coals at “ upwards of 20s. per ton.” Nowadays “ 
“Gas JourNAL,” like our “ Copartnership Journal,” has a very big 
standard of taste—but it is not unlikely that both journals miss 4 
great deal of fun. 





Morpeth Gas Company.—The Chairman of the Company, Me é 
Crawford, in moving the adoption of the report for the yea: my ~ 
June 30, at the recent annual meeting, said that the outstanding of 
ture had been the very considerable increase in business. Their ror 
put of gas had surpassed all previous records. Last year they tt 
reduced the price of gas by 6d. per 1000 c.ft., which had oo = 
Company £700 ; and this, together with an additional £400 pal ‘ae 
coal, had resulted in the profit being £300 less than in the prece ing 
year. However, they were anxious that consumers should have eve y 
advantage possible, and no more was charged for gas than was yt 
sary to provide a reasonable return, and safeguard the share! 0 . 
interests. The Chairman said that in Mr. R. Lockey, their Sec — 
and Manager, they had a most valuable officer who did no: sp@ 
himself in any way and whose results were extremely satisfactcry. 
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SEVENTY YEARS OF GAS SERVICE IN HOBART. 





In July this year the Hobart Gas Company (Tasmania) celebrated its 
seventieth anniversary. The Company was formed in 1854, and that 
year saw the beginning of gas manufacture in Hobart, and incidentally 
in Tasmania. The report of the Directors for the year 1857 states that 
on June 30 of that year the number of places consuming gas was 253, 
in addition to 180 street lights. On Dec. 31 of that year they had in- 
creased to 519, and in addition there were 220 street lights. The report 
goes on to say that from 5000 to 6000 yards of mains had been laid. 
To-day there are 80 miles of mains in use in the city andsuburbs. The 
gas supplied by meter during the six months ended Dec. 31, 1857, was 
3,340,000 c.ft. A comparison with the amount supplied during the 
six months ended Dec. 31, 1923—67.791,000 c.ft,—shows the advance- 
ment made by the Company. In 1895 the Directors obtained power to 
supply electric light throughout the city. The Gas Company disposed 
of the electricity undertaking to the Government in 1915. 

A reconstruction of works scheme was put in band early last year. 
The scheme was prepared by the Company’s Consulting Eogineer, Mr. 
p. C. Holmes Hunt, and is steadily proceeding. Included in the instal- 
lation is a vertical retort system supplied by West’s Gas Improve- 
ment Company, Ltd., of Manchester. This plant is of the latest design, 
being the first of its type introduced into Australia. A new feature for 
Hobart will be a coal and coke handling plant. From the ship's side, 
coal will be conveyed by rail to the Company’s works, discharged into 
acoal storage pit by crane, and thence, by means of a conveyor belt, 
elevated to the bins on top of the vertical retort plant. The works 
have been freshly reticulated with mains, and new governors, station 
meters, condensers, washing plant, laboratory, &c., installed. Addi- 
tional land was recently acquired for the purpose of erecting a third 
gasholder. The new plant will have a manufacturing capacity up to 
750,000 C.ft. per day, and be capable of extension up to 2 million c.ft. 










































PUBLIC UTILITY UNDERTAKINGS. 


Contributions under the Trade Facilities Act. 


The following memorandum has been issued for the guidance of 
applicants for grants under section 2 of the Trade Facilities Act, 1924. 

I, In accordance with section 2 of the Trade Facilities Act, 1924, 
arising out of the discussion at the Imperial Conference, the Treasury 
are authorized, subject to certain terms and conditions, to make a con- 
tribution of an amount not exceeding three-quarters of the interest 
payable in the first five years of the currency of a loan raised in the 
United Kingdom by, or on behalf of, any public utility undertaking in 
any part of His Majesty's Dominions. All payments under this section 
will be made to the Government of that part of His Majesty's Do- 
minions. In no case will the Treasury contribution be paid direct to 
aby Company or municipality. 

II, The capital sum on which the contribution is based will be 
limited to the cost of the materials to be purchased and manufactured 
in the United Kingdom. 

Ill. The Treasury have set up a Committee to advise them of the 
cases in which they can properly make contributions. The Committee 
consist of representatives of the Treasury, the Board of Trade, the 
Colonial Office, and the India Office. 

IV. The Committee think it useful to indicate broadly the informa- 
tion which will be required at the outset : 


(2) Datails of the scheme, with information as to the total cost and 
the part of the total cost in respect of which assistance is re- 
quired, and information as to the economic justification or de- 
sirability of the project. 

(b) Evidence to show that the whole scheme can be financed, par- 
ticulars of the orders to be placed in the United Kingdom, and 
evidence that the prices to be paid for the same are fair and 
reasonable. 

(c) Evidence that the scheme is approved by the Government con- 
cerned, and that the expenditure involved in the scheme is in 
anticipation of expenditure which would normally have been in- 
curred at a later date. 































V. In order that the Government concerned may be fully informed 
and their approval to the scheme obtained without unnecessary delay, 
a duplicate copy of the application should be sent to the Government 
at the same time as application is made to the Committee. 

VI. In the event of the Committee in their discretion requiring legal 
or technical advice in the consideration of any application, the cost of 
obtaining such advice will have to be met by the applicant. 

VII. In accordance with the Trade Facilities Act, 1924, the Com- 
Mittee wish to point out that this scheme is available only in respect 
of public utility undertakings, which are defined as undertakings for 



















total amount and terms of the proposed loan, showing how such is to 
be obtained, will be required by the Committee. 


over-riding conditions : 


£1,000,000 in any one year. 













£5,000,000 in all. 


loan to be raised thereafter. 
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DUNFERMLINE GAS-WORKS REPORT. 


In his report to the Dunfermline Corporation Gas Committee for the 
year ended May 15 last, Mr. James Campbell (the Engineer and 


Manager) states that the expenditure on revenue account amounted to 
£50,690, and the income to £68,271, giving a gross profit of £17,581, 
to which had to be added £3497 brought forward from the previous 
year, making a total of £21,078. Deducting interest and sinking fund 
charges, £500 added to reserve for retort repairs, and £1750 to meet 
the cost of the manager’s house, leaves a balance of £4139 to be 
carried forward. 

The 19,658 tons of coal carbonized cost an average of 24s. 43d. aton, 
and for the current year contracts have been entered into for the supply 
of 20,000 tons at an average price of 24s. 9d. aton. The quantity of 
gas made in the twelve months under review was 338,686,000 c.ft.—an 
increase of 8:95 p.ct. over the preceding year; the yield per ton of coal 
being 17,228 c.{t., of an average calorific value of 434°95 B.Th.U., equal 
to a production of 74‘93 therms per ton, The net income from resi- 
dual products (£21,584) represents 21s. 114d. per ton of coal car- 
bonized, or 90 pct. of the cost, making the net cost of coal 2s. 54d. 
a ton. 

A new gasholder brought into use a year ago has resulted in consider- 
able economies in working costs, besides enabling a full supply of gas 
at adequate pressure to be maintained at all times. The tower scrubber 
which had been in use since the works were built has been replaced by 
a Livesey washer of a capacity of 2 million c.ft. daily. The erection 
of a tar dehydration plant, with concrete tar storage tank, and a waste- 
heat boiler is now being proceeded with. 

The price of gas was reduced as from April last by 2d. per 1000 c.ft., 
making the charge to ordinary consumers 2s, 6d., and for power and 
industrial uses from 1s. 10d. to 1s, 6d. per tooo c.ft. The necessary 
formalities in connection with the adoption of the Gas Regulation Act, 
1920, have now been completed, under which the Department have 
declared a calorific value of 430 B.Th.U.; and gas will accordingly be 
charged, as from the next reading of the meters, at 698d. per therm, 
instead of 2s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. 


<-> 


TRADE NOTES. 


Drake’s Combined Stoking Machine. 


An illustrated leaflet received from Messrs. Drakes, Ltd., of Hali- 
fax, shows views, taken from different angles, of their combined charging 
and discharging machine, which at will gives full retorts or projects 
level charges of any desired thickness. Every operation—charging, 
discharging, travelling, and hoisting—is independent, each with its 
separate motor. One man on the platform exercises perfect control. 





Peebles Patent Underground Governors. 


Messrs. Peebles & Co.. Ltd., have received a contract from the 
Glasgow Corporation for a further six of their well-known patent 
underground mercurial district governors. The governors range in 
size from 18 in, to 30 in. Messrs. Peebles & Co. have also two 
24-in. governors on hand for the same Corporation. When these are 
installed there will be 42 of these governors, ranging in size from 6 in. 
to 36 in. diameter of connections, controlling the district pressures in 
Glasgow. Under the new contract, the air pressure is put on by means 
of water run into a tank on the top of the air bell. This system makes 
the governors particularly flexible, so that they may be put in the most 
out-of-the-way places, and will be under the Manager’s or Distribution 
Engineer’s immediate control. 


—_— 


Reduction in Price at Seaford.—The Directors of the Seaford 
Gas Company, Ltd., announce a reduction of 3d. per tooo c.ft. in the 
price of gas, as from the Michaelmas meter readings. 


Irish Gas Affairs—The Auditor has reported to the Lurgan 
Urban Council a deficiency on last year’s working of the gas concern 
amounting to £1300, and in the circumstances the Gas Committee have 
recommended an increase in price from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. 
The proposal awaits further consideration. The net average price is 
stated to be 4s. 10d. per 1000 c.ft., and the cost of production 6s. 1d. 
The price of gas in Dungannon is 8s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., and the Urban 
Council have decided to approach the Gas Company to seek a reduc- 
tion. If this is not conceded, the Council intimate that steps will be 
taken to secure an electricity installation. 

‘* The Mechanical Boy.’’—There is nothing so inexhaustible as the 
curiosity of the average boy. He wants to know the why and the 
wherefore of everything, and sometimes he asks questions which are 
embarrassingly difficult to answer. It will please parents, as well as 
the rising generation, therefore, to hear that at last a weekly paper has 





Providing and/or improving communications, drainage, or irrigation, or | 8Pppeared—‘' The Mechanical Boy’’ (published by Messrs. Percival 
for providing power, lighting, or water. The Committee also wish to | Marsball & Co., No. 66, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4, price 34.) 
Point out that the Act requires that the Treasury contribution shall be | —Which should keep the reader interested and absorbed for a long 
confined to loans raised in the United Kingdom. Particulars of the | time. The first number, which we have before us, contains many 


excellent features. 
A Gas Light and Coke Subsidiary Company.—The “ Financial 


VII. The attention of applicants is also drawn to the following | Times” announce that a subsidiary company has just been formed by 


the Gas Light and Coke Company and Charrington, Gardner Locket, 


(t) The total sum payable by the Treasury must not exceed and Co., coal contractors and lightermen, for the purpose of rebuild- 


ing the existing jetty in the Regent's Canal Dock and equipping it with 


(2) The total sum payable by the Treasury must not exceed all modern appliances. The jetty will be used principally for the dis- 


charge of the Gas Light and Coke Company’s own colliers. The new 


(3) No undertaki : ; concern has been registered as a private company under the title of the 
given after we conae page Regent's Discharging Company, with a capital of £30,000 in £1 shares. 
Facilities Act, 1924—i.¢., after May 14, 1927, or in respect of a 


The registered office is at No. 16, Mark Lane, E.C. Mr. D. Milne 
Watson, the Governor, and Mr. R. W. Foot will represent the interests 
of the Gas Light and Coke Company on the Board of the new under- 


TX. All applications should be addressed to the Secretary of the | taking, wHile the other two Directors, appointed by Charrington, 
Committee at the Trade Facilities Act Offices, No. 3, Bank Buildings, | Gardner Locket and Co., are Mr, John Charrington and Mr. Lionel 





Princes Street, London, E C. 4, 


Gardner Locket, 
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NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 


From our Own Correspondent. 


There is no change in the market to report this week. Pricesare no 
lower ; but this is mainly because they cannot be. There is not enough 
trade to maintain them at recent rates from the economic supply-and- 
demand standpoint ; but those collieries which have not enough 
higher-priced contracts to bring Up their average simply have to work 
short time or close up altogether. And even then there is the greatest 
difficulty in many cases in persuading Continental contractors to take 
out their high-priced coals. A note of optimism has been sounded 
during the week by some one who maintained tbat the Dawes Scheme 
in operation will have the effect of bringing German works into opera- 
tion to absorb the Rubr coal production; and thus open out tbe 
Hamburg and other Continental markets to -—English coal. Unless 
something of the kind does happen, it is difficult to see where the 
Durham and Northumberland coal trade is going to land. 

There has been a certain amount of “feeling” by merchants as to 
contracts for next year, but prices suggested are generally such that 
collieries cannot entertain them on the present basis of costs. Best 
gas coals still maintain the bravest front, and continue to quote at 
recent levels of 23s. for Wear Specials and 22s. to 22s. 6d. for best 
qualities (Holmside, Bolden class). How much trade they are book- 
ing at these levels is not known, but certainly this section is the firmest 
in the market. Seconds and others, however, are in endless supply, 
and there is great ccmpetition for such odd orders as come along. 





YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 





From our Local Correspondent. 


Stocks of coal, particularly. the better qualities, for gas producing 
purposes seem to have disappeared from Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
The approximate prices of gas coal at the pits are 22s. for screened 
and 21s. for gas nuts. Gas coke is not strong, and to-day’s prices are 
approximately 35s. to 36s. per ton f.o.b. Hull, and at the works 30s. 
free on trucks. Gas companies are stacking their surplus coke, as in 


the past year or two there has been a great scarcity during the winter 


months. 

There has been a great improvement in the inland demand for 
domestic fuel. While there has been no general increase in prices, 
individual merchants who have been selling at specially low figures 
during the summer have levelled up their charges. 

No improvement has yet taken place in the industrial section of the 
trade, At present there are large stocks of all descriptions of indus- 
trial coal. There have been more inquiries in Yorkshire for export, 
but very little extra business has been transacted. The firmest item 
on the market is the South Yorkshire hards, which command from 
248. 3d. to 24s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Hull. The export trade generally is 
exceptionally bad, and prices are much weaker than they were last 
week, Yorkshire collieries are working better than for the past three 
months, although they are said to be losing money still. 

In Lancashire there has been some improvement, but little actual 
business is passing up to the present. Prices for domestic fuel are 
rather stiffer, and for industrial fuel they remain unchanged. 

Prices at Hull at the week-end were :—Bunkers: Yorkshire, Derby, 
and Notts large screened steam, f.o.b. Humber ports, 20s, to 21s. per 
ton. Cargo for export, f.o.b. usual shipping ports: Best Yorkshire hards, 
association, 23s. 9d. to 24s. 3d.; Derby best hards, 25s. to 25s, 6d. ; 
West Yorksbire Hartleys, 19s. to 22s. 6d.; South Yorkshire washed 
doubles, 20s. ; South Yorks washed singles, 18s. 6d. ; dry doubles, 17s. ; 
South Yorks washed smalls, 16s.; Derby slack, 1 in., 13s. 6d. to 
13s. 9d. ; South Yorks rough slack, 14s. to 14s. 3d.; gas coke, 34s. 9d. 
to 36s. 6d. ; foundry furnace coke, 25s. 94.; washed smithy peas, 
22s. 6d. to27s.; washed steam thirds, 19s. 6d.; South Yorks washed 
trebles, 22s. 





COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 


From our Local Correspondent. 


Price variations are becoming more pronounced. The broad factors 
which govern the market are the continued activity of the house coal 
trade and the quietude which prevails in the industrial trade at home 
and in the export demand. Though the new prices which ordinarily 
take effect in September have not yet entirely crystallized, advances up 
to 4s., or even more, have been notified in the best grades of house 
coal. Some lines could be done during the dead season of June and 
July at 6s. less than collieries are now prepared toaccept. The fact is 
that many of the collieries have very heavy bookings at low summer 
rates, and they are not disposed to pledge their forward output except 
on substantially better terms. There are some engagements dating 
back to July which have yet to be fulfilled. Quotations are subject to 
the condition that further advances between now and the date of execu- 
tion will goon. Domestic consumers who delayed ordering till their 
return from holidays have been calling for supplies on such a large 
scale as to cause congestion. With a slow demand for steams the 
position has become unbalanced. Slacks have accumulated to such 
an extent as to cause considerable difficulty, particularly in regard to 
rolling stock. Low prices are accepted to relieve the situation. D.S. 
nuts and beans are also abundant, and values are easy. The Cannock 
Chase and Warwickshire pits are working at full pressure. Others 
less favourably circumstanced for exploiting the domestic trade suffer 
accordingly. Supplies of gas coal are fully maintained. Contract 
deliveries leave little scope for market operations. 


—_— > 





Application is to be made to the Ministry of Health for sanction” 


to borrow £68,000, repayable in 21 years, for the installation of new 
plant at the Blackpool Gas- Works. 





—. 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphaie. 
Lonpon, Se/t. 8, 
The position of the London tar products market is still quiet. Pitc} 
for export is nominally about 57s. 6d, net per ton f.o.b. makers’ works, 
Creosote in bulk is 6}d. to 6gd. net at works. Motor benzole is re. 
duced in price—in some cases the same drop in value as for petro] 
being recorded. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Sepi. 8 

The market for pitch has been quiet again throughout the pasi week, 
and there is still absence of demand from the Continent. Creosote js 
quiet but a little steadier, and some business has been done for delivery 
over the next few months. Crude carbolic is somewhat neglected, 

The average values tor gas-works products during last week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 37s. 6d. to 42s,6d. Pitch, East Coast, 50s. io 51s, 
f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 46s. to 47s. ; Liverpool, 47s. to 48s,; 
Clyde, 47s. 6d. to 48s. 6d. Benzole go p.ct., North, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 6d,; 
crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 1s. tors, 1d. naked at makers' works ; 50-90 
p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 8d. to rs. rod. Toluole, naked, North, ts. 5d, 
to 1s, 6d., nominal, Coal tar crude naphtha in bulk, North, 74d. to 
8d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, rs. 4d. to 1s. 5d. Heavy 
naphtha, North, rs. 2d. to rs. 3d. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 
54d. to 54d.; salty, 5d. to 53d.; Scotland, 5d.to 54d. Heavy oils, 
in bulk, North, 9d. tog}d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct , 1s. rod. to 1s. 11d, 
prompt. Napkthalene, £15 to £16; salts, £6 to £8, bags included, 
Anthracene, “A” quality, 4d. per minimum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; 
“B”™ unsaleable. 


_— 





Royal Commercial Travellers’ Schools. 

Special reference is made here to the forthcoming 79th annual fes. 
tival of the Royal Commercial Travellers’ Schools, as the Committee 
of Management are anxious to make it more generally known that the 
Institution appeals to every house of business which employs commercial 
travellers. The festival will be held in December next, the Chairman 
this year being Mr. George W. Paton, Depnty-Chairman and Managing 
Director of Messrs. Bryant and May, Ltd. A visit of intending 
stewards is being made to the schools at Pinner on Saturday, the 27th 
inst.; and any commercial travellers who would like to be associated 
with the work are invited to join the party, as the occasion affords an 
excellent opportunity of gaining first-band information as to the extent 
and variety of the activities of this great Institution. The schools are 
established for the orphan and necessitous children of all commercial 
travellers of every trade. The Secretary, Mr. W. P. Lees, No. 17, 
Cheapside, London, E.C. 2, will be glad to give information at any 
time about the schools, and would be particularly pleased to hear 
from any ladies or gentlemen who would like to become stewards for 
the forthcoming festival. 


Silica Gel, Ltd., has been formed as a private company to acquire 
from the Silica Gel Corporation a right to use and vend all patents and 
processes, plant, machinery, and apparatus in connection with silica 
gel, and the working and development of them. The capital has been 
fixed at £315,500. 


Welshpool Gas Company.—At the recent annual meeting of the 
Company, when a dividend of 6 p.ct. for the year ended June 30 was 
declared, it was stated that since 1920 the Company had reduced the 
price of gas from 8s. 4d. to 5s. 1od., and that the governors contem- 
plated making a further reduction of tod. shortly. 


Australian Gas Light Company.—At the half-yearly meeting of 
the Company last month, the Direciors reported that the net profits for 
the six months ended June 30, together with the balance brought for- 
ward, amounted to £145,879, Of this the payment of a dividerd of 

p.ct. on the old “A” and “B” shares, and in proportion on the new 
‘““A™ shares, would absorb £111,992, leaving to be carried to next ac- 
count the sum of £33,887. 


Fatality on Gas Company's Steamer.— While proceeding from the 
Tyne to London with a cargo of coal, the s.s. “ Woodcote,” belonging 
to the Wandsworth Gas Company, was the scene of a distressing and 
unusual accident, resulting in the death of one of the ship’s firemen, 
Robert Henry Pollock, of Eldon Street, South Shields. Upon ap- 
proaching Westminster Bridge, the ship’s funnel was being lowered in 
the usual way, when, by some means, Pollock was caught by the 
counter-balance weight. He was severely injured, and died a few hours 
after reaching hospital. 


Effect of the Miners Seven Hours’ Act.—Mr. Finlay A. Gibson (the 
Secretary of the Monmouthshire and South Wales Coal Owners’ As- 
sociation), in the ‘‘ Iron and Coal Trades Review,’’ discusses the seri-. 
ous decline in coal exports from this country during the current year, 
as compared with 1923 and the last pre-war year. He says it is im- 
possible to dissociate this altered distribution of the coal export trade 
of the country from the inequalities of the effects of the alterations 10 
working conditions which have taken place since 1914. In pre-war years 
the export trade continued steadily to expand, and that of the South 
Wales ports at a slightly more rapid pace than that of the other coal- 
fields of the country. South Wales was partly deprived of this advan- 
tage by the effects of the Seven Hours’.Act, which restricted working 
hours, and increased costs, more than it did in the Durham and 
Northumberland coalfields. The great increase in costs under the 
new National Wages Agreement, consequent upon the higher mint 
mum, has added to the disadvantages of the South Wales coalfield, 
and the effect is to be seen in the curtailment of the demand. fhe 
costs of production have increased so abnormally that foreign coun- 
tries have either had to develop their native resources or to employ 
substitutes. If the workmen’s leaders, before enforcing their recent 
demands for increased wages, had studied the economic conditions, 
they might have foreseen the difficulties and troubles which would 4: - 
and have realized-that the cost of South Wales coal would be at suc 
a level as to prejudice this district very severely in its competition. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


Tue Stock Markets were most inactive through- 
out the whole of last week, and at the close 
pusiness was practically lifeless. The opening 
session of the Geneva League of Nations Con- 
ference appears to be giving a good impression, 
and the price of Home Government Stocks re- 
mained stéady, there being a demand for long- 
dated securities in preference to those of earlier 
maturity. Speculative dealings in German 
Bonds continued and prices fluctuated wildly. 

Considerable interest was displayed in Grand 
Trunk Pacific 4 p.ct. Debenture Stock. 
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Business in the Industrial Market centered 
in the popular specialities, Tobacco shares 
being particularly prominent. There was also 
a good demand for Tea shares. The Oil Mar- 
ket opened firm, but reacted on the sudden an- 
nouncement of the big reduction in the price of 
petrol. 

There was a large number of transactions 
recorded in the Gas Market, but few changes 
in quotations. The most important was a rise 
of 4 points in the Hastings and St. Leonards 
5 p.ct. stock. 

The prices of Gas Stocks—mainly by reason 
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of that governing factor, the sliding-scale—are 
as a rule fairly uniform in the return for money 
invested, but a study of the prices and divi- 
dends of some of the companies dealt with in 
the Table reveals a considerable variation. 
For example, taking the larger English com- 
panies, of which there are eleven with ordinary 
capital issues in excess of £1,000,000, we find 
that the Bristol and Sheffield stocks, doubtless 
due to an abnormal local demand, yield on the 
average quotations only £5 9s. 3d. and £5 8s. od. 
p.ct. per annum respectively, whereas the re- 
turns on the stocks of the two big London Com- 
panies (the Gas Light and Coke and the South 
Metropolitan) are £5 17s. 2d. and £5 173. 4d. 
p.ct. per annum respectively. More attractive 
still are the stocks of the Newcastle Company, 
yielding £6 23. 8d. p.ct., Liverpool £6 2s. 10d. 
p.ct., South Suburban /6 5s. 7d. p.ct., Tot- 
tenham “B” £6 gs. 4d. p.ct., Wandsworth 
“C” £6 10s. 7d. p.ct., and the Commercial 
stocks, both of which realize £6 12s. 7d. p.ct. 

Investors in Gas Light and Coke Company 
stock will. be interested in tbe formation of a 
Company (called the Regent Discharging Com- 
pany) jointly by the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany and Messrs. Charringion, Gardner 
Locket, & Co., to carry on the business of dis- 
charging and loading (presumably coal) in the 
Regents Canal Dock and elsewhere. 

Transactions were recorded on the London 
Exchange at the following prices : 

On Monday, Alliance and Dublin 64, Bahia- 
Blanca “A” 3s. 9d., Brentford “B” 108}, 
Commercial 4 p.ct. 89}, 34 p.ct 89, 3 p.ct. 
debenture 57, Continental Union 34, 36, 37, 
Croydon max div, 85, European 8, 8} Gas 
Light and Coke 91, 914, 4 p.ct. preference 794, 
80}, Imperial Continental 165, 166, 166%, 167, 
Montevideo 57, O:toman 4s. 9d., 5s., Primitiva 
78., 78. 740., 4 p.ct. (River Plate) debenture 
56, South Metropolitan 99, Southampton 85}, 
Swansea 64 p.ct. debenture 103. Supple- 
mentary prices, Brighton and Hove 5 p.ct. 
debenture 95, Ottoman 7 p.ct. preterence 
48. od., 58. 

On Tuesday, Brentford “A” 107, Brighton 

and Hove “A” 125} e# div., Cape Town 63, 
77, 44 p.ct. 1st mort, debenture 74, Continental 
Union 36, Croydon max. div. 854 ex div., 
European 83,5, 87, Gas Light and Coke 90}, 
91, 914, 91%, 918, 914, Hong Kong 16§, 163, 
Imperial Continental 167, Maidstone 5 p.ct. 
122} e# div., Primitiva 6s. 6d., South Metro- 
politan 98%, 3 p.ct. debenture 607, Southampton 
854. Supplementary prices, Colombo 11, 113, 
7 p.ct. preference 9{, 10, Hong Kong 5 p.ct. 
mort. debenture go. 
On Wednesday, Brentford “A” 107, 1074, 
1084, “*B” 107, Commercial 4 p.ct. 904, Con- 
tinental Union 35, 36, 36}, Croydon sliding- 
scale 1004 ¢# div., Gas Light and Coke 4 p.ct. 
90%, 91, 914, 4 p.ct. preference 794, Imperial 
Continentai 167}, Primitiva 6s. 6d., 7s., South 
Metropolitan 98}, 984,99 3 p.ct. debenture 61, 
Tottenham “A” 117, 119, “B” 100}, Tuscan 
6 p.ct. debenture 68, Wandsworth “C” roo. 
Supplementary prices, East Grinstead 7 p.ct. 
“B” ot, 7 p.ct. “C” 94, Southend-on-Sea 
5 p.ct. New 82, 5 p.ct. New “B” 80, Watford 
5 p.ct. “A” 104}, 1054, Worthing 4 p.ct. de- 
benture 72. 

On Thursday, Alliance and Dublin 65%, 
Brentford “ A” 1074, Brighton and Hove “A” 
1258, 126, ex div., Commercial 4 p.ct. 89, 89%, 
34 p.ct. 89, Continental Union 363, 37, Croy- 
don sliding-scale 101} ev div , European 8,3, 
83,., Gas Light and Coke 91, 914, 34 p.ct. max, 
div. 63}, 3 p.ct. debenture 60}. 61, Hastings 
and St. Leonards 34 p.ct. 783, Imperial Conti- 
nental 166, 167, South Metropolitan 98}, 3 p.ct. 
debenture 604, 60§, South Suburban 5 p.ct. 
102}, Tottenham “A” 1184, 119, *“B” rood, 
1014, Wandsworth “B” 1154. Supplementary 
prices, Sutton 1104, 111. 

On Friday, Alliance and Dublin 65%, 65%, 
Commercial 4 p.ct. 90, Continental Union 373, 
Croydon sliding-scale 101 ¢x div., Gas Light 
and Coke 91, 914, 91§, 3 p.ct. debenture 613, 
Hastings and St. Leonards 34 p.ct. 784, 79%, 
Imperial Continental 167, Primitiva 6s. 6d., 
South Metropolitan 98}, 983, 3 p.ct. debenture 
60. 


The monetary tightness which prevailed 
throughout most of the week relaxed some- 
what on Friday. The Banks were freer 
lenders, and, after 2? p.ct. in the morning, 
some large lines were available at as low as 
2p.ct. The Treasury Bills average rate was 
£3 15s. 6°78d. p.ct., which is the highest rate 
since the end of 1921. There is little prospect, 
therefore, of any maintenance of easy credit 
conditions. 


The Bank rate remains unchanged at 4 p.ct. 
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